METHODS OF IMITATING 
BRONZES. 


MONG the most costly and desirable of 
t£% household ornaments may be ranked the 
various articles in bronze now so much in re- 
quest, yet in most cases beyond the reach of 
those whose means are moderate. p 

These may be imitated without much trouble ; 
and although judges may criticise and million- 
aires despise, yet to the eyes of half the world 
these cheaper things will appear very beauti- 
ful and valuable. Articles of plaster of Paris, 
wood, or metal may be treated to a coat of paint 
first, either greenish-brown or a lighter shade of 
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Fig. 1.—Strivep Gincuam Apron.—FRront. 


[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. L, Figs. 1 and 2. 


grayish-green, and when that is dry and hard 
let them be varnished with a substance made of 
broyze-powder, ground on a marble slab with 
honewor gum-water. Another way of giving a 
metallic sweface to these is by grinding tin, and, 
when sifted fing, mixing it with a clear solution 
of isinglass, which is then applied with a brush. 
Burnishing it by friction will give a brilliant sur- 
face to it, or, if a dead lustre is desired, the fric- 
tion can be omitted. 

When real bronze is exposed to the air for a 
long time, it becomes covered with a film of car- 
bonate of copper, known as q@rugo. ‘This is 
easily imitated by skillful applicntions of am- 
monia water or of sal ammoniac with vinegar. 





Fig. 2.—Gros Grams Apron. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
e ment, No. IL, 3-6. 
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Fig. 3.—Strirep GincHam Apron.—Back. 


Another recipe is to mix half an ounce of sal 
ammoniac, half an ounce of common salt, and 
one ounce of spirits of hartshorn in a pint of vin- 
egar. 


In order to apply these washes to your | 


metals, choose a sunny place, and having pre- | 
pared them, as before described, either with tin 
or bronze powder, give them a wash of one of 
these solutions, rub well afterward, and leave | 


| 


them in the sun for a.day or two; if the tint is 
not quite satisfactory, give a second coat until it 
is as you desire. By these processes may be 
produced exact imitations of the bluish-green 
bronzes so much admired. ' Shabby gas-fixtures 
may be cleaned and improved in this way so as 
almost to equal new ones, 
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Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1 and 2. EIT 


Fies. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND MISSES’ APRONS. 


ntered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1875, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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- SINGLE ca PEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEx YN ADVANCE. 


TO CLEAN FILIGREE SILVER. 


rPHE grand objection made to the beautiful 

silyer jewelry that has been in use during 
the last few years was its tarnishing so soon. 
It looks white like frost-work when new, but di- 
rectly becomes dull and leaden in hue, nor will 
scrubbing or rubbing with any ordinary compo- 
sition bring back its beauty. By a very simple 
process it can be restored in a few minutes. 
Place a rod or some filings of zine in a vial con- 
taining strong spirits of ammonia, and let it 
stand for a few days; then by immersing the ar- 
ticles therein and drying them before a fire they 
will become bright and clean 
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Fig. 4.—Aprron ror Girt From 12 To 14 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, III., Figs. 7-9. 
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DECORATION-DAY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Ir any old Egyptian day 
Had risen to this light of ours, 
With all the ardors of its hours, 
It had not brought more pictured pomp 
Than this great festival of flowers. 


That old Egyptian day, indeed, 
Carried a death’s-head in its blooms, 
To warn its revelers of those glooms 

Where all the fragrances should be 
The myrrhs and spices of the tombs. 


But this sweet day, -this later day, 
Carries the blooms to death instead, 
And makes of every hero’s bed 

An altar for the sacrifice 
Of the spring's splendor to the dead. 


A moving pageant, far and near, 
From where the white wave wastes till caught 
Back by the glory that is wrought 

Out of its, ruin, with the ray 
First up the earth's great rondure brought, 


To where, along pacific seas, 

The sunset trails his banners low— 
A moving pageant, vast and slow, 
Across the bright and blossoming land 

The sacrificial, garlands go. 


Fame has no story fair as this 
Of a whole nation’s eager way, 
With blowing music, and display 
Of all the state of victory, 
Glad tribute to her dead to pay. 


Sleep sweet, O heroes, in your graves! 
Rich with your blood, the land be seen 
In blossoms of a brighter sheen ; 

The flag you saved above you flow; 
Your laurels keep your memory green! 





Harper's Macaziné, WEExXLtYy, 
AND Bazar PosTaGké FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a Copy for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and Harper’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s MAG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacr 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, June 12, 1875. 








0G With the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
for Fune 5 was issued gratuitously a SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing a finely engraved portrait of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


accompanied by a carefully prepared account of 
the great trial, covering the whole history of the 
case and the main points of the testimony. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HiRPEr’s 
WEEKLY for June 12. 





W@W” A Cut Paper Pattern of the favorite Mar- 
guerite Basque and Over-Skirt, with Walking 
Skirt, will be published with our next Number. 
For List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
wertisement on page 391. 





A MISTAKE. 


T is too fréquently the case that hus- 
bands think when they have provided 
a home and the essentials in it, according 
to the standard of their station: splendor, 
luxury, servants, equipage, if these be ex- 
pected from the income; simple comforts, 
and the means to work with, if these be all 
that are expected—think that when they 
have provided so much as this, and do not 
in any flagrant manner outrage the decen- 
cies of life, that there their duties end ; and 
many of them would be as surprised as 
shocked if you assured them that there their 
duties had only begun. 

In fact, when a man has provided his wife 
with a home, and a proper contingent of 
comforts in it, he has done no more than the 
law requires of him, than Scripture requires 
when it declares that he who does not pro- 
vide for, his family is worse than an infi- 
del. But there is a great body of unwritten 
law, so to denominate it, which demands 
much more than this; which demands that 
when a man has taken a wife under his care 
he shall take her happiness besides, her 
health, and in some measure her moral wel- 
fare also. 

Doubtless, without having given much 
thought to the subject, many husbands 
would assert that all this they do, and have 
not left the other undone. If a woman is 
not happy, they would say, when you give 
her all the clothes and finery she wants, un- 
limited credit, unlimited pin-money, dia- 
monds, a box at the opera, if you are in the 
line of millionaires; and if you are not in 


that line, if you find that she is not happy 
when you put her in a house as good as her 
neighbors’, and, maybe, with some things the 
neighbors have not; when you are what the 
neighbors call a good provider; when she 
never has to ask you twice for a dollar—if 
she ie not happy with all this, they would 
say, why, then, she would not be happy un- 
der any circumstances whatever, and it is 
of small use to try and make her so. As for 
her health, after providing fit clothes and 
food, what has her husband to do with her 
health, except to be sorry it is no better, 
and to stop on his way to business and send 
up the doctor? And as for her moral wel- 


fare, are husbands much in the habit of re- 


quiring their wives to commit larceny and 
murder, and take false oaths ? 

Softly, softly, good man! then we would 
say. To her clothes, to her food, to her doc- 
tor, to her moral liberty, your wife has a 
right, an absolute right: it is not in the least 
to your credit when you provide them; it is 
only to your discredit when you do not. 
Even if she did not earn clothes, food, and 
care by her personal labor in your house, 
the law gives them to her and makes them 
hers. All the credit, in reality, that you 
can possibly claim in this relation proceeds 
from what you evidently consider to be 
works of supererogation, which imply a kind 
consideration, an anxious forethought, a de- 
sire to please, a general effort to secure her 
happiness, as in the old season of courtship, 
when in the darkest day the sun seemed to 
be shining in blue skies, and the world so 
blessed a place-that there was hardly need 
of heaven! . 

This wife—any wife, on the broad aver- 
age—had, most probably, her clothes, her 
shelter, and small need of a doctor when 
her husband wooed her to his home. They 
were the things taken for granted in her 
life, like the general air, and she gave them 
little thought. She went to her husband’s 
care for something more than all this—for 
the sake of an especial regard, to be given 
her above all others, for an ideal oneness in 
sympathy and love—in short, for happiness. 
These things were in the bargain, and not a 
mere contract for bread-and-butter. 

Ah, the husband may say, there you are 
on grounds of sentiment, while marriage 
brings us face to face with sterner realities 
than the mere illusions of fancied happi- 
ness. But we beg his pardon: marriage it- 
self, with all the obligations of its civil and 
religious contract, is a matter founded on 
sentiment; if it were not, we should be lit- 
tle more than in the condition of the beasts 
of the field, reverting to a state worse than 
savagery; and there is no shadow of senti- 
ment too delicate to be neglected by either 
party to it, with impunity. 

Looking at the affair more in detail, let 
‘us pause and ask how much, may we be- 
lieve, does it conduce to the happiness of a 
woman, when her husband has been away 
all day at his usual occupation, for him to 
be away all the evening too at his usual 
pleasure? Or suppose it is only the strict- 
est regard for business that takes him off, 
is life to be resolved into nothing but a 
struggle to accumulate, withont the enjoy- 
ment of a moment as we go along? There 
is hardly a woman living who would not be 
content, and glad too, to be by that much 
poorer, if her husband would spend his even- 
ings at home, and let her harvest the joy of 
that companionship every day. It is true 
that after a hard day’s work a husband 
needs some relaxation; but it is alsc true 
that it is his duty to find that relaxation, 
for the most part, in the society of his fam- 
ily. Does his wife, who also has been occn- 
pied all day, need no relaxation? And would 
she think of providing it for herself and not 
for him? And should not the thing be mu- 
tual? If his home is so constituted that 
he does not find enjoyment awaiting him 
there, doubtless, being the stronger mind, 
the healthier body, the more energetic will, 
the one with faculties most stimulated by 
contact and friction with the world, it is his 
place to furnish it there, and the wife would 
be a new specimen of womanhood who, even 
though to blame in having done nothing 
herself to insure such a thing, yet, secing 
the effort on her husband’s part, would not 
feel her heart full of gratitude and appre- 
ciation, and do her best to second it. j 

After all, it takes but iittie to secure this 
happiness of which we speak—little beyond 
the renewed assurance now and then of the 
old affection, the kind attention to appear- 
ance, the gentle expression of solicitude; by 
these three little things, given without much 
exertion, a woman’s soul is saved from starv- 
ing. Yet there are many men who pursue 

the philosophy of that individual whose dai- 
ly “grace” at dinner was, “Lord, we have 
this, and thank Thee for the next.” They 
have their wife; they set her aside on her 
shelf, and are reaching forward for their fu- 
ture; by-and-by, if she isn’t dead first, they 
will enjoy that future together. These men, 





the descendants of fighting barbarians, who 
carried women captives and kept them 





slaves, have something of their ancestors 


still working in their blood; to them the 
only important factors in the world are 
men, and women are mere adjuncts; each 
of them takes about as much thought of his 
wife’s happiness as he does of that of the 
dog upon the hearth: he would be sorry to 
have his wife very ill, though he does not 
mind her usual ailing; he would be in dis- 
tress should his wife die, though he would 
announce the burial to take place not from 
her late residence, but from her husband’s 
residence, and would find the place she fill- 
ed so unbearably desolate that he would 
make haste to fill it again; and in the mean 
time, by ill-considered economy, by stingi- 
ness, by selfishness, by petty brutalities and 
constant tyranny, the care he has taken of 
his wife’s moral welfare has been such as to 
drive her to deceit, to hypocrisy,.to lying, to 
filching small sums of money, and to a gen- 
eral baseness of behavior that has been co- 
ordinate with the power that produced it, 
and revenged itself upon the producer in the 
lowered character of his children, born of a 
mother whose moral state has been subject- 
ed to such degradation. 

It would seem, then, as though it were a 
matter of self-protection for husbands to 
avoid the example of such as those of whom 
we have been speaking, to do their whole 
duty as well as their conjectural and self- 
evident duty, and make it their happiness 
to secure the happiness of those dependent 
on them, so to give contented homes, healthy 
and cheery children, and @ universally im- 
proved condition of life. The husband who 
“snubs” his wife in public injures himself 
as much as he does her, not only in other 
people’s estimation, but by positive rebound. 
A woman likes to have the preference that 
once selected her still quietly displayed, 
likes the gentle attention of her husband— 
if not the admiring glance, at any rate the 
regardful word. The man who declares his 
white-haired wife is as lovely to him as 
when her hair wore the gloss and abun- 
dance of youth has a happier wife, and so a 
happier and better home, than the one who 
says his wife was a beauty when he married 
her, as if that fully exonerated him in the 
matter of taste just now concerning an ogre. 
The first woman feels she has saved the one 
thing she valued; the last has nothing left. 
Yes, as it is love that makes the world go 
round, according to the old song, so Tt is 
happiness that keeps the fire lighted on the 
hearth; and, in conclusioa, we repeat, that 
the wives are so few as not to be worth con- 
sideration in a general statement who would 
not rather have such illusory and séntiment- 
al delights as loving deeds and intentions, 
as tender words in private and respectful 
consideration in public, than all the tangi- 
ble and material comforts that their hus- 
bands’ purses can buy. 





WIFELY OBEDIENCE. 


By raz Avrsor or “Joun Harivax, Grytieman.” 


YHERE are women—sisters and wives—tied 
to men so unworthy of the bond that their 
in safe course is, not obedience, but a little 
ighteous rebellion, There are men, beginning 
very good men, who are seen slowly 
growing into the bores, the torments, the laugh- 
ing-stocks, of their more clear-sighted friends, 
eaten up with yanity, intolerable through self- 
assertion, just because their womenkind love 
them, not rationally, but irrationally ; put them 
on a pedestal and worship them, expecting ev- 
ery body else to do the same. But every body 
does not, and so this self-devotion only makes its 
object ridiculcus, if not contemptible, except to 
the enthusiasts, who go on adoring him still, 
from habit, half from fear. 

For fear is the root of many a so-called self- 
sacrifice. Weak natures find it so much easier 
te submit to a wrong than to fight against it. 
Less trouble also. Many lazy women prefer 
getting their own way in an underhand, round- 
about fashion, by humoring the weak f 


cores ni 5 is, using the right—the 
only honest “right” a woman has—of asserting 
her independent existence before God and men 
as a responsible human being, who will neither 
be forced to do wrong herself nor see another do 
wrong if she can help it. 

Yet how many women not only err them- 
selves, but aid and abet error, knowing it to be 
such, under the compulsion of that weak fear 
of man which is called or miscalled ‘‘ conjugal 
obedience !” 


Here I can almost see my readers shudder. 
**What! not obey one’s husband?” ‘‘ What! 
counsel rebellion in our wives?” 

Stop a moment. I never said so. On the 
contrary, I say, distinctly, Wives, obey your 
husbands—as children your ts—‘‘in the 
Lord.” But only “in the Lord.” Yield as 
much as possible in ordinary things; conquer 
your tempers, modify your tastes; give up every 
thing, in short, that is not a compromise of prin- 
ciple. When it comes to that, resist! hat- 
ever they may be to you, and how gyeat soever 
your love for them, resist them. Never allow 
either father, husband, brother, son, to stand 
between you and the clear law of right and 
wrong in your own soul which the God who 
made you has put there. If you do, you fall 


into that sin of which I speak, and will assured- 
ly, soon or late, earn its bitter wages. 

For how it is to see wives whose hus- 
bands are inclined to extravagance them- 
selves not only lawful luxuries, but com- 
forts, in order to make up silently for the willful 
waste against which they had not the courage to 

when, perhaps, a few words, tender as 
true, would have brought the man to his right 
senses, and prevented his friends from calling 
him, as of course they do (behind his back), a 
selfish, pleasure-loving brute! And why should 
other men, crotchety, worrying, or bad-temper- 
ed, though not really bad fellows at heart, slowly 
become the torment of a whole hi be- 
cause the mistress considers it her bounden duty 
to force every body into yielding to what she eu- 
phemistically terms ‘‘ papa’s little ways?” Can 
she not see that she is thereby destroying all do- 
mestic comfort, and teaching both servants and 
children to avoid, to fear—nay, actually to dis- 
like—one whom they ought to honor and love? 
A grain of moral courage on her part, an honest 
appeal to that generosity which hes hid in most 
men’s hearts, would have helped the wife to help 
her husband,-‘and by teaching him to restrain 
himself, make him a far better and happier man 
than if he had been tamely yielded to, and so 
converted into a sort of family ogre,-which, little 
as they suspect it, a good many men really are 
in private life. 

And I think the ogre’s wife in yr ogten 
Thumb is a very good illustration of your meek, 
self-sacrificing, self-devoted wives, who, after all, 
sometimes end in assisting themselves, as she 
did, to become happy widows. Meantime they 
‘* do their duty” most obediently ; will even help 
in the fattening of children for their lord's prov- 
ender—other people's children, certainly. But 
there are women who consider it a point of duty 
to immoiafe theif own. 

How inany stories one could record in which 
a wife, fancying herself a pattern of conjugal 
obedience, has sacrificed her children just as 
auch as Chaucer’s Griselda—detestable hero- 
jae !—sacrificed hers, allowing her whole family 
«& be worried, bullied, and otherwise evil-entreat- 
2d by him whom the law presumes to be its 
guardian and head. 

A misery—which endg not even there. For 
in such households bro soon learn to treat 
sisters as papa treats mamma—with rough 
words, ceaseless grumblings, selfish exacting- 
nesses. Daughters, brought up to hush their 
voices or run away whenever the father’s step is 
heard—papa, who generally comes home cross, 
and requires to be coaxed and ‘‘soothed” by 
mamma whenever she wants any thing—these 
girls, accustomed to be considered inferior ani- 
mals, who must get their own way by stratagem, 
grow up into those ing ng ladies who 
owe their power over men to first flattering and 
then deceiving them. 

But what a future for the new generation! 
How many unhappy girls have paid dearly for 
the early up-bringing of their young husbands, 
who, the first glamour of love passed, treat their 
wives as they were allowed to treat their sisters, 
and as they.saw their fathers treat their moth- 
ers—carelessly, disrespectfully, with a total want 
of that considerate tenderness which is worth all 
the passionate love in the world! This though 
they may pass muster outside as excellent hus- 
bands, never doing any thing really bad, and 
possessing many good and attractive qualities, 
yet contriving somehow quietly to break the 
poor womanly heart, or harden it into that pas- 
sive acceptance of pain which is more fatal to 
married happiness than even tem estrange- 
ment. Anger itself is a safer thing than stolid, 
hopeless indifference. 

, The best husbands I ever met came out of a 
family where the mother, a most heroic and self- 
denying woman, laid down the absolute law, 
‘* Girls first.” Not in any authority, but first to 
be thought of as to protection and tenderness. 
Consequently the chivalrous care which these 
lads were taught to show to their own sisters 
naturally extended itself to all women. They 
grew up true gentlemen—gentle men—generous, 
unexacting, courteous of speech, and kind of 
heart. In them was the protecting strength of 
manhood, which scorns to use its strength except 
for protection; the proud honesty of manhood, 
which infinitely prefers being lovingly and openly 
resisted to being “ twisted round one’s finger,” as 
mean men are twisted, and mean women will al- 
ways be found ready to do it, but which, I think, 
all honest men and brave women would not 
merely dislike, but sane 3 os eg 

It seems hitherto as if of this sin of self-sac- 
rifice women were oftenest guilty. Not always. 

I have spoken of tyranny; there is nothing so 
absolute as the ny of weakness. Some- 
times a reall god mats will euler Maa If to be 
so victimized by a nervous, silly, selfish wife that 
he dare not call his soul his own. By a thou- 
sand underhand ways she succeeds in alienating 
him from his own family—breaking his ngtural 
ties, hindering his most sacred duties, putting a 
stop to his honest work in the world, his right- 
ful influence therein, and all the pleasures that 
belong thereto. And these being to a man so 
much wider orngy woman's, the loss is the 

ter, the pain the sharper. e 

"One "can ine a large-minded, honorably 
ambitious man actually writhing under the sac- 
rifices forced from him by a wife feeble in every 
way, who destroys not merely his happiness, but 
his good reputation. Since, when it is seen that 
her merest whims are held by him of paramount 
importance, that her silly, selfish yes or no is to 
decide every action of his life, do not his friends 
laugh at him behind his back, even though be- 
fore his face they may keep up a decorous grav- 

ity? ‘Poor fellow! with such a goose for his 
wife!” Yet the pity is akin to contempt, and 

something more than contempt is felt, especially 





by his mother, sisters, or critical female friends, 
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toward that wife who exacts from him the re- 
nunciation of all his duties except those toward 
herself ; in plain English, “ makes a fool of him,” 
because in his devotion he has offered every thing 
to her, and she has meanly accepted the sacrifice. 

He ought never to have made it. He ought 
to have given her care, tenderness, affection, all 
that man should give to woman, and strength to 
weakness; but there it should have ended. No 
wife has a right to claim the husband’s whole 
life, its honorable toil, its lawful enjoyments. If 
she can not share, she should learn at least not 
to stand in the way of either. And the man 
who submits to be so tyrannized over, as weak 
women in their small way can tyrannize, with 
that “‘ continual dropping that weareth away the 
stone,” deserves all he gets; his friends’ covert 
smiles, his enemies’ ynconcealed sneer. ‘ 

We talk a great deal about the error of “‘ spoil- 
ing” our children; may we not ‘‘spoil” our 
wives, our husbands, not to speak of other less 
important ties, quite as much and as sinfully? 
For life is a long course of mutual education, 
which ends but with the grave. If we are wise 
enough to recognize this, and act upon it, nor be 
afraid of that accidental attrition which only rubs 
off inevitable angles—if, in short, our aim in all 
the dear bonds of existence is not so much to 
please either ourselves or one another, but to do 
right, which means pleasing God—then all is 
well. But if we shirk the right and accept the 
agreeable, if we expect life to be all holidays 
and no school, then we shall soon begin to find 
out its utter weariness and worthlessness, to 
blame the faithless, ungrateful world, as if good 
done with the expectation of gratitude were ever 
worth any thing! And we shall come to the 
end of it all with a dreary sense of having re- 
nounced every thing and gained nothing, except, 
perhaps, the poor consolation of considering. our- 
selves martyrs. 

And why? Because we mistook the boundary 
where virtue passes into vice—self-devotion into 
blind and foolish, nay, sinful, self-sacrifice. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELING DRESSES, 


URE wool fabrics of soft, pliable texture are 
I selected for traveling dresses. Dust brown 
is preferred to gray this season, though gray is 
chosen by those who wish to associate black with 
the costume, as brown and black together are 
not effective. The popular fancy is for invisi- 
ble plaids and cameo stripes, but conservative 
ladies. object to wearing striking styles, and use 
solid colors instead. ‘The handsomest and most 
expensive traveling dresses are made of summer 
camel's-hair of pale dust brown color combined 
with nut brown silk. ‘The basque, jacket, and 
deep round over-skirt are of the soft wool stuff ; 
the lower skirt is of silk, and in some cases, such 
a3 brides’ tra¥@ling costumes, this skirt or the 
‘flounces upon it are of brown velvet.. The basque 
is a pon ys al merely piped on the edge; 
the sacque is fitted behind, loose in front, falls 
open from the throat down, is usually quite short 
in the back, and is edged with fringe, a crimped 
tape ruche, or else with knife pleating of silk. 
The deep round over-skirt is very long and full 
and very simply draped. The skirt is short 
enough to escape the ground, and is trimmed 
alike all around with knife pleatings or shirred 
flounces, or else with a combination of both. 
The hat worn with this suit is a brown chip 
toque with brim shading the face, trimmed with, 
a wide: brown scarf around the crown, a slender 
wing on the left side, and some small fine flow- 
ers quite high behind. If this is objected to as 
rather dressy, the toque may have a long scarf 
of blue or brown tissue passed around the crown, 
with very long ends behind that may be worn 





- hanging, or they may be brought forward and 


tied under the chin, or else one end may be 
— over the face as a veil, while the other 

angs as a streamer. Undressed kid gloves, 
striped lingerie, striped stockings, and black kid 
boots with broad soles and low heels complete 
the costume. ‘There is an effort to revive leath- 
er belts and bags, and the summer travelers will 

rovide themselves with these useful belts and 
on of Russia leather or of velvet. 

‘The description of this suit will answer for 
those of less expensive materials, for there is 
very little vdriety in these costumes. Modistes 
aim to make traveling dresses as simply as the 

resent elaborate fashion will permit, dispens- 
a with the voluminous draperies and intricate 
trimmings that are so soon spoiled by the hard 
usage of ang The summer camel’s-hair fab- 
rics cost from $2 50 a yard down to $1 50, ac- 
cording to their width and quality. There are 
cameo plaids, blocks, checks, and stripes of the 


* quiet gray and brown shades shown in all the 


qualities of camel’s-hair and in lower-priced fab- 
ries, “These are seldom used for the entire 
dress, but merely as basques, over-skirts, and 
flounces on plain skirts, with plain sleeves, The 
stylish shepherd check of black and white blocks 
of various sizes, from that of pin-head checks to 
blocks an inch square, are used either for whole 
dresses or for entire suits. French cloth of the 
texture of ordinary cassimere is preferred for 
these dresses. ‘This costs $2 50 for double-fold 
goods, and $2 a yard for the single fold, which 
is about pees 9 se of a yard wide; domestie 
goods of this pattern can be had in very nice 

uality for $1 50 a yard. Next in favor to 
pi are the Knickerbocker woolens, soft, thin, 
and Mhyht, yet durable, with raised and knotted 
threads on a plain surface; these cost from 75 
cents to $1 a yard. All-wool de bége has been 
worn two summers, and thoroughly tested, and 
is more popular than ever. It may be had plain- 
ly woven or twilled, and plaid, figured, or solid- 
colored. In this goods the brown shades sell 
more readily than the cool gray ones, because 
brown conceals soil better. The prices range 








from 50 to 75 cents a yard for single-width 
goods. Knife pleatings are the approved trim- 
mings for these. ‘ 
Polonaises are the exception to the rule for 
summer suits. Of the few shown the Marguerite 
and cuirass shapes prevail. ‘here are others 


made quite short behind and very long in front, 


giving the effect of a basque and deep apron. 

Some of the newest imported wool dresses are 
trimmed with row upon row of thick ‘Titan (wool) 
braid, and edged with fringe made of crimped 
braid and tassels. This trimming is effective, 
and is liked because it is not generally worn. 
The limousine striped goods, in which a thread 
of color is introduced amidst plain gray and 
brown shades, are trimmed with braid to match 
perfectly, having similar threads of cardinal red 
or blue. There are also widely trellised headings 
of wool fringes tat are newer than the worsted 
ball and caterpillar fringes lately in vogue. 

Linen dusters for protecting the traveling suit 
are made like gentlemen’s Ulster overcoats, in 
the way lately described, with pointed hood and 
a belt buttoned behind. There are also travel- 
ing cloaks that conceal the entire dress, made of 
warmer cloth, such as light wool in invisible 
plaids, and dark navy blue habit cloth. These 
are without fullness, are double-breasted, and 
the back is in Gabrielle shape, or else it has a 
belt holding the box-pleated back in place, while 
the front is fitted to the figure. At the furnish- 
ing stores there are square black wicker baskets 
containing a long gray linen duster and a dress 
skirt of striped cambric, making a simple cos- 
tume to be put on over a good traveling suit, or 
in long journeys by rail to take its place alto- 
gether. The-duster, skirt, and basket are sold 
for $9, or each article may be bought separately. 

The Scotch plaid shawl of mixed blue and 
green remains the popular long shawl for travel- 
ing, and should be carried even at midsummer ; 
good qualities cost $12 or $14. ‘There are also 
excellent dust brown and gray shawls, square, 
very thick, dark on one side and light on the 
other, sold for $9. Ladies who like some touch 
of color to brighten up sombre traveling attire 
select the striped India shawls, which are now 
greatly reduced in price, and which are said to 
wear better than any other kind of shawl. ‘These 
begin as low as $15 for long shawls in narrow 
bright stripes and real India designs. True, the 
are not so soft and caressant as the fine Scotc 
shawls just quoted, but they are warm, service- 
able, picturesque-looking, and though of coarse 
quality, they are genuine India shawlgy There 
are also very pretty square shawls made of French 
cashmere of a single color, edged with rainbow 
fringe, and sold for $10. 


READY-MADE COSTUMES. 

Furnishing houses are iding ready-made 
suits at such reasonable pi and of such varied 
designs that something may be found to suit all 
tastes and all purses. For instance, there are 
suits of striped wool mixtures of black and brown, 
consisting of the usual three deep 
round over-skirt, and flounced lower skirt—sold 
as low as $3 75. Next there are gray and brown 
wash poplin suits of similar design for $4 50, 
and others of imitation de bége for $6 50. These 
are substantially made by lock-stitch sewing- 
machines, and are a boon to hosts of busy wom- 
en who earn their own living, and have no time 
to make their clothing. For $15 are pretty suits 
of twilled serge made in very dressy fashions, 
and trimmed with pleatings and shirred bands. 
For $20 are goat’s-hair suits of the choicest 
shades of drab, gray, or brown, trimmed with 
darker well-blended shades of the same fabric, 
made in tasteful designs with the various stylish 
features, such as deep aprons, puffed backs, 
sashes, cuirass basques, pleatings, etc. For $25 
are excellent traveling suits of mohair that will 
not cockle after being dampened, and whose 
glossy surface repels dust. ‘These are of dust- 
colors—gray, drab, and brown—with seal brown 
silk trimmings on the basque, sleeves, and over- 
skirt; the over-skirt has a deep apron, with bows 
and sash behind ; the lower skirt has two shirred 
flounces widely faced with brown silk. 

For midsummer wear are plaid batiste suits 
made in the prevailing style, with a plaid jacket, 
plaid apron, and bias plaid flounces, while the 
sleeves, lower skirt, and knife pleatings are of 
plain batiste edged with écra guipure: price 
$19 50. For $20 are imported suits of gray 
linen, trimmed with ruffles of navy blue linen 
embroidered with white. . The long loose jacket 
has a blue collar and blue neck-tie, and should 
be worn over a white blouse-waist. 

For $25 are very decent black silk dresses, 
made in the simplest manner, and of silk of bet- 
ter quality than the summer silks sold for $1 a 
yard. The plain basque and round over-skirt 
have a bias band on the edge, and the skirt has 
a single shirred flounce. Better black silks, 
made more elaborately, cost from $50 to $85. 
Pretty striped silks in grisaille effects, or else 
black striped with a color, cost from $58-to $65, 
and are stylishly made, 

There are also varieties of over dresses of light 
woolen goods to be worn with skirts of black silk 
or alpaca. ‘These are jackets of jaunty shape, 
with over-skirts, and cost from $5 to $25. $15 
will buy these two garments, made of the stylish 
Knickerbocker stuffs, or else with tasteful cameo 
stripes combined with plain wool. 

White suits for summer mornings in the house 
are made of sheer muslin, and cost from $8 up- 
ward. ‘They are made with French sacques and 
demi-trains, trimmed with puffs and rows of in- 
sertion. These are sufficient for breakfast and 
house dresses. For the street a black silk lower 
skirt is added, and the white skirt is draped as 
an over-ski 

NOVELTIES. 


New jabots are made with two fan pleatings 
of muslin edged with Valenciennes, while at the 





throat and belt are bows of colored gros grain. 
They cost from $2*to $3. Sometimes white 
lace drawn in shell gathers is used instead of 
muslin. 

Drap d'argent is a new white crape used for 
neck-ties. ‘They are cut bias, and trimmed on 
each side with a square, or curve, or point of fine 
duchesse lace, thread, or Valenciennes. Others 
have fine black Chantilly lace applied on each 
end in crescent shape. Price from $5 to $10. 

Fichus are again in great favor. The Martha 
Washington fichu is now made of damask silk 
laid in three folds around the neck with square 
ends low on the bosom, edged with lace or fringe, 
and trimmed around the neck with a frill of lisse 
or Valenciennes. ‘These are made of white dam- 
ask, or else pale green, rose, or blue, and cost 
$5 50 with imitation laces, or $6 50 with gen- 
uine lace. A French caprice is the fichu of 
China crape fringed, held down behind like a 
bow, and finished with a lisse fraise around the 
neck : price $5 to $5 50. 

Very handsome neckerchiefs are of China 
crape of pos delicate tints, bordered deeply with 
English embroidery, beautifuily done by hand: 
price $25. 

Three-cornered pelerines for the shoulders or 
for wearing over the head on the piazza are also 
of China crape, trimmed with Valenciennes lace 
and an embroidered band of white silk: price 
$20. Round white crape pelerines are prettily 
trimmed with blocks of blue crape between rows 
of insertion. 

The rouleau collar with rolled-over points, and 
the English collar with the points sharply turned 
over, still rival the newer Byron shape. ‘They 
are made of plain white linen, with a dickey at- 
tached, and cost 40 cents. Others have the in- 
side of hair-striped Jinen—blue, rose, brown, or 
black—while the outside is white. 

Forinformation received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLx, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & 
Co. ; Euricus & Co. ; and H. W. Suaw. 





PERSONAL. 


Tae Rev. Witutam J. Tucker, who succeeds 
the Rev. Dr. Apams as pastor of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, delivered his first 
sermon there on the 10th ult., and produced an’ 
impression on that large and cultivated congre- 

tion that was decisive as to his future popu- 

ity with them. Mr. Tucker is quite young— 
thirty-six—of slight figure and modest appear- 
ance. His manner in the pulpit is quiet, yet 
perfectly self-possessed. There is no ambitious 
rhetoric, no violent gestures, no vociferation. 
He has a clear, sweet, | tec me voice, and speaks 
with a simplicity and directness that at once en- 
gage attention and win respect. 4 

—Mr. Revsen R. Sprincer has sprung into 
deserved popularity by having given one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars toward 
the erection of a musie-hall in Cincinnati. 

—The Duchess of Sutherland is a daily at- 
tendant at Messrs. Moopy and Sankey’s revival 
services at Her Mujesty’s Theatre, and by special 
permission oceupies the royal box. 

—Sir Francis GoLpsmip, whose unostenta- 
tious munificence to English charities is well 
known, has recently presented $50,000 to Uni- 
versity ene Hospital, London. 

—Svcsan M. HaLLoweE 1, of Bangor, Maine, is 
to —— the chair of Natural History at the 
new college for women soon to be opened at 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. . 

—Cornell University strides rapidly onward. 
The Sage Building is nearly completed, and will 
be opened in September. It is the finest orna- 
ment of the Campus, and is 176 feet front by 162 
feet deep; is warmed by steam, lighted by gas 
and contains a museum, laboratory, and seve 
lecture and music rooms. 

—General 8. D. Huneerrorp has just estab- 
lished a scholarship in Hamilton College by the 

ft of $1000. The scholarship, which includes 
ree tuition and room rent at Hamilton, is offer- 
ed as a first prize to the student of the Hunger- 
ford Collegiate Institute whoshall complete most 
satisfactorily the college preparatory course; 
while the college offers as a second prize at the 
institute free tuition for Freshman year to the 
student in that course who is second best. 

—At length they have done the correct thing 
for Dr. Isaac Watts. English-speaking people 
have been singing him. since 1704. He was born 
in Southampton in 1674, and the people of that 
town have Just commenced a memorial hall to 
ue alive his name and fame. Mr. Mor.ey, 
M.P., laid the corner-stone a few days ago amidst 
-~ tears of the inhabitants, who met to see it 

one. 

—More of RoBesPrerre: twenty-one of his 
letters, said to be of a startling nature, have been 
found among the manuscripts in the French na- 
tional library. 

—Quite recently there died at Fontainebleau 
France, an old lady of ninety, very wealthy, an 
full of wit. Her will contained this provision : 
“T leave to my Le be py whose enlightened 
care and wise prescriptions have made me live 
80 long, all that is contained in the old daken 
chest in my boudoir. The key of the chest will 
be found under the mattress of my bed.” The 
heirs were much disturbed, for they foresaw a 
material diminution of their share of the proper- 
ty. The fortunate and expectant physician at 
length arrived. The notary delivered to him 
the key of the chest. It was opened, and found 
to contain solely all the drugs and potions, still 
intact, which the worthy physician had given his 
patient for twenty years back ! 

—In a late letter from Paris Lucy Hooper 
says: ‘I was recently presented to M. Ernest 
Bim, the author of the triumphantly success- 
ful melodrama of Rose Michel. He does not look 
at all like the imaginer of dark and dreadful 
deeds, being a jolly gentleman, between thirty 
and forty years of age, with a very bald head 
and a very full reddish-brown beard. He oceu- 
pies a prominent position on the Republican 
newspaper, La Rappel, at the head of which Vio- 
TOR Hueo reigns supreme.” 

—It is a mistake to suppose that the lady who 
concealed herself in a room where a “lodge” 
was about to be held, and who when discovered 
was compelled or allowed to be initiated, is a 
myth. The “clock-case’” may be a myth, but 
the lady was not. She was the Hon. Mrs, ALD- 








WORTH, and continued through life to take an 
active interest in the order into which in her 
— she had so strangely gained admission. 

he founded the Dublin Benevolent Institution 
for Orphan Daughters of Masons, Her portrait 
still hangs in the principal lodge-room in Cork, 
and under it, in a glass case, the apron and jewel 
re used to wear when she attended lodge meet- 
ngs. 

—The garden attached to Prince Bismarcn’s 
official residence is overlooked by the adjoinin 
houses, and the tenants, knowing the hours a 
which the Chancellor—who, like all Prussians, 
lives with clock-like regularity—is in the habit 
of walking in the gardens with a view to resting 
his mind in the intervals of heavy work, have 
learned to make a good thing out of their prox- 
imity by letting out their windows to admirers 
of the “Iron Prince,” or sight-seeing strangers, 
who come armed with immense binoculars, and 
take out their money's worth in a good stare at 
the statesman. 

—Very French is the following “ personal”’ of 
the late M. NapoLtfton Lespes, who was one of 
the brightest of journalists, and the king of good 
fellows, in Paris. For nearly a dozen years he 
had written a three-column chronique every 
morning, and every morning the chronique was 
as fresh as if it had been written by an enthusi- 
ast enjoying himself with novelty. “ Timothee 
Trimm” (for this was Lespges’s nom de plume) 
was the life of the Petit Journal and Petit Moni- 
teur, and this is very strange when we remember 
how much of Parisian wit finds its motive in 
politics, and that Timothee Trimm never said a 
word about political affairs. What he did say 
was, however, always to the point, and was said 
in the most attractive way. He was paid a salary 
of $20,000 a year, but he was recklessly gener- 
ous, and not unfrequently was reduced to some- 
thing very like distress for money. An impor- 
tunate creditor once came to his office and an- 
nounced his intention of staying until paid. He 
brought abundant food for a week’s visit. After 
finishing his chronique, Trimm calmly proceeded 
to stop Nias crack and cranny in the doors and 
windows. e then-produced a pan of ch«"coal 
and lighted it. ‘ What are you doing?” aske 
the creditor. Lesprs answered, “ Your society 
would render life intolerable to me, and so we 
will suicide together.’”’ The creditor went forth, 
and returned not. 

—Madame Turers, of her own notion and by 
general consent, appears to have placed herself 
in the position formerly occupied by the Em- 
press Evegtnie so far as fashion is. concerned. 
During the present season she has at least been 
successful, after much thought and consulta- 
tion, in accomplishing a calico revival, and re- 
storing them to respectability in the fashionable 
world. 

—An admirer of Jonn Bricut writes to a 
Manchester paper that he has discovered the 
secret of the power this great speaker po 
of riveting the attention of his andience. ils 
he believes to lie in the fact that he uses mono- 
syllables largely. The grand passage in Mr. 
Briaur’s h on the Burials Bill, describing a 
Quaker fonetil, begins, ‘‘ I will take the case of 
my own sect,” and on counting the words of 
that remarkable oration it will be found that 
out of one hundred and ninety words, one hun- 
dred and forty-nine—more than seventy-five per 
cent.—were monosyllables. On this-it is urged 
that those in charge of youth should teach them 
the use of monosyllables. 

—Mr. SELieman, the banker, of Broad Street, 
who is just now in Paris,is made the subject of 
a piquant Paragraph and anecdote in ArsiNE 
HovssaYe’s last letter to the Tribune. He says 
Mr. SELIGMAN receives a great deal, gives good 
dinners, and has no enmity to the dance. But 
he likes a decent interval between the batis, 
His friends grew tired of waiting the other day, 
and this was the result: Coming home from his 
club at eleven o’clock, with the military puncta- 
ality of a family man, he was surprised to see 
his street filled with carriages. ‘* The neighbor- 
hood seems to be lively,” he said to himself. 
Entering his own house, he wus assailed by a 
crowd of maskers, who seized him and dragged 
him into the brilliantly lighted parlors. They 
complimented him in prose and verse for having 
given so beautifula party. He could not believe 
his senses. They persuaded him that he had 
sent out his invitations and forgotten it. He 
took the adventure gayly, and entered into the 
spirit of the affair, saying, “You can’t imagine 
how charming it is to give a ball without know- 
ing it.” His young daughter, who,is lovely as 
the day, threw herself on his neck, and said, 
“You Cow happiness comes in dancing.” 

—Mrs. Betsey Wuaitenovsse, of Suncook, New 
Hampshire, = in a winning aspect. She 
has given $10,000 to Dartmouth College as a 
permanent fund, to be called, in memory of a 
deceased brother, the “John 8. Jenness Fund,” 
which is to be divided into ten scholarships for 

oor students—one from each county in the 

tate. 

—In that very eloquent and brilliant work, 
Moh d and Moh danism, recently pub- 
lished by Harper & BROTHERS, occurs, at page 
300, the following “ a of the great proph- 
et: ‘He was of middle height, rather thin, but 
broad of shoulders, wide of chest, strong of bone 
and muscle. His head was massive, strongly de- 
veloped. Dark hair, slightly curled, flowed in a 
dense mass down almost to bis shoulders. Even 
in advanced age it was sprinkled by only about 
twenty gray hairs, produced by the agonies of 
the ‘Revelations.’ His face was oval-shaped, 
slightly tawny of color. Fine long arched eye- 
brows were divided by a vein which throbbed 
visibly in moments of passion. Great black rest- 
less eyes shone out from under long heavy eye- 
lashes. His nose was large, siightly aquiline. 
His teeth, upon which he bestowed great care 
were well set, dazzling white. A full bear 
framed his manly face. His skin was clear and 
soft, his complexion ‘red and white.’ His hands 
were as ‘silk and satin’—even as those of a wom- 
an. His step was quick and elastic, yet firm, 
and as that of one ‘who steps from a high to a 
low place.’ In turning his fece he would also 
turn his fall body. His whole gait and pres- 
ence were dignified and imposing. His coun- 
tenance was mild and pensive. His laugh was 
rarely more than a smile. ‘Oh, my little son,’ 
reads one tradition, ‘ hadst thou seen him, thou 
wouldst have said thou hadst seen a sunrising.’ 
In his habits he was extremely simple, though 
he bestowed great care on his person. His eat- 
ing and drinking, his drese and his farniture, 
retained, even when he had reached the fullness 
of power, their almost primitive nature,” 
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Edging for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 
Tulle embroidered with Beads and 
Spangles. 

Tuts edging is worked on a foundation of black 
tulle in satin, half-polka, and button-hole stitch 
with black silk. Darn the leaves and flowers, as 
shown by the illustration, with fine and coarse 
black silk, and embroider them with spamgles and 
with jet black beads. 


Waste-paper Basket with Lambrequin, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue frame of the basket is composed of gilt cane 
bars, and is ornamented on the sides with rings of 
the same. The basket, which is set into the frame, 
is of varnished black wicker-work, and is furnished 
with a lid, on which is fastened a handle made of 
gilt cane. The basket is twenty-two inches and a 
half high, and is trimmed with embroidered lam- 
brequins, which are worked on a foundation of 
gray cloth in application, satin, and half-polka 
stitch embroidery, as shown by the full-sized illus- 
tration, Fig. 2, page 381. Cut the petals of the 
poppies of red cloth, and fasten them partly with 
single half-polka and button-hole stitches, and part- 
ly in dovetailed satin stitch, with red silk in sev- 
efal shades. Work the spikes with yellow filling 
and saddler’s silk in chain stitch, and the corn 
flowers with blue sillein satin stitch. The stamens 
are worked in knotted stitch with yellow silk, and 
the forget-me-nots are worked with light blue silk. 
Cut the large leaves of dark green cloth, and apply 
them with half-polka stitches of green silk. ‘The veins, stems, and 
leaflets are worked partly in satin and partly in half-polka stitch 
with green and brown saddler’s silk. On the outer edge of the lam- 
brequin apply gray silk, and edge it partly with button-hole stitches 
of gray silk and partly with gold cord. 


Embroidered Waste-paper Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts basket is made of card-board and wire, covered with em- 
broidered gray linen and with maroon silk, which is arranged in 
puffs, The ruches and the lining of the basket are also of maroon 
silk. To make the basket cut of card-board six pieces each from 
Figs. 86-38, Supplement, and one piece from Fig. 35, and furnish 
these pieces with wire on the outer edges. Cut of gray linen six 
pieces from Fig. 37, transfer the design, of which only one-half is 
given, to the material, and for the dark parts of the design apply 


Fig. 1.—Waste-Parer Basket wity Lam- 
BREQUIN.—{See Fig. 2, Page 381. ] 


maroon leather, which is edged all around with silk 
soutache of the same color. Work the outlines of 
the arabesque figures in button-hole stitch with ma- 
roon saddler's silk, and fill them with knotted stitches 
of similar silk. Work the remaining embroidery in 
chain stitch and point Russe, and after finishing it, 
baste the linen on the card-board, and cover the 
ery of card-board which form the foot of the bas- 
et, and are cut from Fig. 36, with maroon silk, which 
has first been gathered as shown by the illustration. Over- 
seam these pieces together from * to the under edge, and 
sew them to the bottom of the basket. Trim the under edge 
of the basket with the border, of which Fig. 2 gives a full- 


Borver ror Verws.—Crare Application on TULLE. 
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Epe1ne ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC.—T'ULLE EMBROIDERED WITH BEADS AND SPANGLES. 


Fig. 2.—Section or Emproimwery ror GENTLEMAN'S 
Smoxrne-Carp.—[See Fig. 1, Page 381.] 


Fig. 2:—Borprr ror EmMBrorpERED WASTE-PAPER 
. Basket, Fic. 1. 


sized section. ‘To work this border appiy maroon leather 
to gray linen with point Russe stitches of maroon silk. 
The bottom of the basket is covered with carriage leather. 
Join the embroidered parts from each * to *, and sew 
them to the foot of the basket according to the corre- 
sponding signs, cover the pieces of card-board cut from 
Fig. 38 with maroon silk which has first been gathered, 
set them into the basket from : to X, and furnish the 
latter with the silk lining. The seams made by joining 
the separate parts of the basket are covered with raches 
of maroon silk fringed out on the edges, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Border for Veils.—Crape Application 
on Tulle. 


Tue design of this border is worked on black 
tulle in crape application ; the embroidery is work- 
ed in half-polka, button-hole, and lace stitch with 
plack silk and with black beads. 


Passementerie Border for Dr 
Wrappings, ete. a 
Tus border is worked with black silk soutache 
and round cord and with black jet beads and blue 
steel beads, as shown by the illustration. 








GERMAN MANNERS. 


O*. that reticence of manner which we are apt 
to consider as one of the essentials ef good- 
breeding, our cousins-german know nothing. As 
a rule all classes talk at the top of their very pow- 
erful voices; no man waits for his neighbor to 
finish the observations he has begun; he shouts 
in reply as though the main object were to be 
heard at any cost. Take a'café, a steamer, a rail- 
way carriage, any place of public resort where two 
or three Teutons are gathered together, and the 
result will be vociferous. That finer instinct which 
teaches the talker to lower his voice in a picture- 
gallery or a public garden, and produces a pleas- 
ant hush in clubs, reading-rooms, and theatres, is 
entirely wanting here. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in what they are saying; any one may 
hear it; what need to make a mystery about why you are parting 
with your nurse-maid, or what you are going to have for dinner ? 
Nor, as a rule, will the publicity of Rhine steamers, railway car- 
riages, Danube boats, or post wagons in any way moderate the dem- 
onstrations of affection with which many of your fellow-travelers 
will beguile the way. It is quite customary for betrothed couples 
to exchange the most intimate endearments, sitting enlaced in each 
other’s arms, beneath the very noses of their respective Frau Mam- 
mas and Herr Papas, who, in stout complacency, are probably also 
sitting hand in hand and beaming on things in general in a state of 
mild beatitude that nothing short of an earthquake or an explosion 
could disturb. There is nothing surreptitious about the matter; no 
** fearful joy,” snatched in a moment of ardor or agony ; no blushing 
or bashfulness, no coyness or tremor, neither haste nor hesitation. 
No, there they sit; square and broad, solidly satisfied, and partaking 


Fig. 1.—EmBrorperep WasTE-PAPER BASKET. 
e Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and design see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 35-38. 


of the kisses and the Butterbréder with calm impar- 
tiality. If the journey be long, you may not improb- 
ably be tempted to wish the boat would blow up, so 
wearisome and distasteful to you will become the en- 
forced proximity of their prosaic familiarities. It 
will be objected that these are not the manners of 
good society ; nevertheless, they are the manners that will 
meet you in every public conveyance throughout the length 
and breadth of the father-land—manners authorized by cus- 
tom and sanctioned by precedent. They have even created 
a walk of art that must be familiar to you in the cheap col- 
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Fig. |.—GenTLEMAN’S 
EMBROIDERED SMoKiNnG-Cap. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 380.]} 

For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No, IX., Figs. 32-34. 


ored prints adorning inn parlors and humble domestic 
dwellings, beneath which is written for the edification 
of the unlettered in three languages, ‘‘ Familiengliick,” 
‘‘Les Joies de Famille,” ‘‘ Domestick Bliss.” One is 
apt at times, when one’s pilgrimage is long, to wish it 
were a little more ‘‘ domestic,” and reserved exclusively 
for the parlors which would seem te be the fitting shrines 
for such demonstrations. 





Gentleman’s Embroidered 
Figs. 1 and 

Turis smoking-cap of brown cloth is furnished ‘with 
revers and trimmed with embroidery. The inside of the 
cap is quilted and lined with lustring, and in the middle 
of the back are loops and ends of black gros grain rib- 
bon. To make the cap cut of cloth, thin wadding inter- 
lining, and lustring lining .one piece from Fig. 32, Sup- 
plement, for the crown, and two pieces from Fig. 33 for 
the rim. Cut the revers of cloth and lustring lining from 
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TULLE AND CASHMERE MANTELET. 


For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 39-49. 


Fig. 2.—Empromwerrep LAMBREQUIN FOR WASTE-PAPER 
Basket, Fic. 1, Pace 380. 


and the lining on 
the under edge, 
join the crown and 
the rim according 
to the correspond- 
ing figures, and set 
the revers, which 
are lined with lus- 
tring, on the cap 
from 68 to 69. Set 
on the loops and 
ends as shown by 
the illustration. 


Gros Grain and 
Camel’s-hair 
Sujt. 

Sxrrt of black 
gros grain, trim- 
med with gathered 
flounces of the ma- 
terial. Over-skirt 
and waist of blue- 
gray camel’s-hair, 
trimmed with folds 
of black = gros 
grain and buttons. 
Pleated Swiss mus- 
lin fraise and un- 
der-sleeves. Black 
tulle bonnet, trim- 
med with an. os- 
trich feather and 
flowers. 


Lace and Rib- 
bon Cap. 

Tuis cap is made 
of white lace three 
inches and a quar- 
ter wide and of 
loops and ends of 
blue gros grain rib- 
bon two inches and 
a half. wide, ar- 
ranged on a foun- 
dation of white 
stiff lace. On the 
left side of the cap 
is a bow of similar 
ribbon. 





FRENCH WIT. 

MONG the 

generic gifts 
—some say few, 
some say many— 
which characterize 
the French as a na- 
tion, esprit is, I 
think, the most dis- 
tinet. It is inher- 
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Transfer the design shown in full size by Fig. 2, page 380, to 
the crown, and the design given by Fig. 34, Supplement, to the revers, 
and work the embroidery in satin and chain stitch with brown saddler’s 
silk in two shades. Sew up the rim (Fig. 33) from 67 to 68, set in a 
strip of card-board an inch and a quarter wide between the material 
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ent to the people; it is to a greater or less- 
er degree part and parcel of two-thirds 
of Frenchmen. ‘To find one of them. de- 
void of so little as a spark of the gift is as 
uncommon as to alight on a German, however spectacled 
and metaphysical, bereft of a native sentimentality ; and 





abroad their company is generally sought for this gift 
of theirs, which affords so much pleasure at so little ex- 
pense. England, Germany, America, have their own 
way of expressing funny things in telling words, of giving 
a light and humorous appearance to things that are often 
profound; but this faculty is as far from resembling 
French wit as it can possibly be. And very naturally so. 
Each race has its own temperament, manners, and as- 
pirations; some have impetuosity, passion, and want of 
logic; others are colder, more steady, more observant 
and reflective; and the result of these faculties and dis- 
positions is an intellectual effervescence that rises above 
literature like froth above a Champagne bottle. ‘The 
impetuous, buoyant, versatile, have esprit ; the cold, re- 





TuLLe anp CasHMERE MANTELET. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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flective, and observant have humor. Satire is 
within the range of both, but neither can compete 
with the other on his own ground; and while 
it is impossible to find in the whole history of 
French literature a man of Fielding’s bent, it is 
not less difficult to discover in English literature 
a writer like Voltaire. For my own part, I have 
met many Englishmen who possessed to the high- 
est degree the gift of biting satire, and French- 
men also; but I never met, and Lo not think 
any body ever did, an Englishman gifted with es- 
prit in ite real sense, or a Frenchman possessed 
of the power of humor which belongs to his in- 
sular neighbor. 








THE LONELY HEART. 


[The following pathetic lyric was written by the Rev. 
Charlies Wolfe, author of the lines on “ The Burial of 
Sir John Moore,” and, though published in his works, 
is not  goueely known. For nging. it is adapted to 
the Irish air “‘Grammachree.” olfe said he on one 
occasion sung the air over and over till he burst into a 
flood of tears, in which mood he composed the lyric.} 
Ir I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be: 

It never through my mind had passed 
The time would e’er be o'er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more. 


Ané still upon that face I look, 
And think ‘twill smile again, 

And still the thonght I will not brook 
That I mast look in vain. 

But when I speak, thou dost not say 
What thou neer left'st unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead. 


If thou wouldst stay e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been. 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own; 

But there, I lay thee in thy grave— 
And T am now alone. 


I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart 
In thinking too of thee: 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light — seen before 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore. 





MRS. PENRHYN’S TRIP. 
“Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


is F course,’ said Mr. Penrhyn to his wife, 
you will go if you think best. You 
know what,J think.” : 

‘* Well, Mr. Penrhyn,” was the silver-voiced 
reply, ‘don’t you think you are very conserva- 
tive? Do you know, I believe you hate a new 
path. I fancy you would travel an old one till 
the ruts were so deep you couldn't see over them.” 

**T may be conservative, my dear,” said Mr. 
Penrhyn, gently, for he was one of those men, 
the born chevaliers sans reproche, who never 
speak to any woman save with gentleness, and 
never forget that their wives are the first of all 
women; *‘ but I don’t know, if I were ever so 
radical,” said he, refolding his newspaper, ‘‘ that 
I should think it wise for you to leave your house- 
hold for the purpose of going to the city and buy- 
ing what can be bought here.” 

** Now, Mr. Penrhyn,” said his wife, laughing, 
** there it is exactly—your conservative habit of 
thought! If every body felt as you do, progress 
would never be heard of. We should all be 
monkeys slinging cocoa-nuts at each other in 
tropical forests to-day !” 

** My dear!” 

** Yes, indeed, Mr. Penrhyn,” laughed the mer- 
ry little woman. ‘‘ Because your mother bought 
her dresses at Rhines’s, because my mother did, 
because I always have, it seems to you the height 
of reckless folly, a plunge into the unknown and 
infinite, to go to town and get them, even though 
I know I can get them for half the money!” 

** Tdon’t know it,” said Mr. Penrhyn, mischiev- 


«Look at the facts, and learn, then.” 

“ Very well, I will. Ticket to the city and 
back, twelve dollars; hack hire, four dollars ; 
board at the Fifth Avenne—you had best go to 
that house because they know me there, and will 
take better care of you—” 

** Fifth Avenue indeed!” cried Mrs. Penrhyn, 
opening wide her beautiful blue eyes, ‘‘ You 
must take me for a wise wofhan if you suppose I 
think I’m going to save money by going to a ho- 
tel. I'm to stay with Mrs, Montrose,” 
said Mrs. Penrhyn. ‘That isn’t a question of 
It’s a promise. She urged 
tedly last summer.” 

Meee oat on’t like wep se 

*I don’t t cousining. society, 
and she seemed to enjoy mine, we want to 
see more of each other, ecg A will sta 
here when they come to Brown ill so there'll 


be no 
“* Well, for the sake of argument, suppose th 
dos.what with the difference in the inble while 
‘they've here—for, of course, body makes 


some the bill at the livery-stable 
for : res tag seh sam, os tagged perm 
and an extra servant for the being, and oth- 

in with all that, 


er 4 
it makes the bill foot up so much on the other 
side that the hotel wili be the cheaper.” 

** You are very unreasonable, Mr. Penrhyn,” 
said his wife, who had some right to think her 
way best, being a faultless housekeeper and an 
excellent manager, as Mr. Penrhyn daily ac- 





knowledged. ‘‘ Now let me state the facts. 
Twelve dollars for tickets, that I allow; one dol- 
lar for sending my bag by express, and that’s all; 
not another cent! No hack, for I shall walk ; 
no board, for I shall visit. On the other side, 
Mrs. Montrose’s taste to assist me in buying, and 
her knowledge of the best places, which no hotel 
can furnish; twenty-five yards of silk one dollar 
a yard less than I can get it here; a cloak at 
least ten dollars cheaper than I can get it here; 
a sight of all the fashionable bonnets, so that I 
can make my own out of what scraps I have, 
and so save the whole of that. Now, not to 
say any thing of the economy in the children’s 
clothes by buying them there, or of the good the 
change will do me, do you think the trouble of 
keeping the Montroses two or three nights in our 
spare room will overbalance the wisdom of that 
trip? - Oh, let me alone, Mr. Penrhyn,” said his 
wife, with great good nature over her reasoning. 
**You always say I have a faculty for making 
money go farther than the next one, and I sha‘n’t 
disturb the order of the universe by a little ran 
to New. York. And, moreover, I really need it 
for my health; and how many times have you 
said that my health is worth more to my family 
than all the money in the world!” 

** So it is, my dear,” said her husband, yield- 
ing handsomely, since yield he must ; and yield 
he knew he would from the beginning, for his 
brilliant and pretty little wife was as much an 
object of worship with him now as in the days 
of his courtship. ‘‘So itis, And if you're go- 
ing to take me there, not another word have I 
to say. There’s a blank check on the Chese- 
cochese Bank. I rely on your discretion. Fill 
it up for what you find you will need. But we 
shall miss you sadly ; the house willbe a howl- 
ing wilderness. Don’t stay too long.” And 
thereat Mrs. Penrhyn kissed her husband, and 
made up half her mind not to go at all; but the 
next day with the other half thought better of 
it, sent for her sister Helen to come and take 
care of the children in common with Alice, the 
house-servant, and betook herself, blank check 
and tickets, to the city, sure that all would go 
on like clock-work at home; for Mrs. Penrhyn, 
with only human fatuity, prided herself on her 
faculty of winding up her affairs so that they 
would run a little while in her absence of their 
acquired momentum alone—forgetting that part 
of the machinery of those affairs was Mistress 
Alice, with whose brass much flesh and blood 
was mingled. 

Miss Helen, however, had been outgrown by 
the children, and, 4s it proved, in a day or two 
had no management of them whatever, and so 
they took this opportunity to do every thing 
they were customarily forbidden to do. They 
stole, then, considering their size, amazing quan- 
tities of the winter's jam ; = with the carved 
chess-men, and lost the knight and broke the 
queen ; spilled the student-lamp on the parlor 
rug ; wound up the French clock till it wouldn't 
go at all, and smashed its glass cover to flinders. 
And Alice, resenting any interference with her 
department, barricaded Miss Helen ont of the 
kitchen with scientific impertinence; dismissed 
the pensioners to whom Mrs. Penrhyn had nev- 
er failed to give the day’s fragments, and, the 
coast clear, dispatched a tub of butter to her sis- 
ter and a baking to her cousin; put various pies 
through the cellar window for her crony’s little 
girl to get; was seen by Miss Helen bidding af- 
fectionate farewells to people with suspicioys- 
looking bundles under their shawls, remarking 
that her blessed mistress never let her turn a beg- 
gar empty-handed from the door, lest it should 
be an angel in disguise; and meanwhile she fed 
the family on a small supply of broken victuals, 
like a good careful creature with her employ- 
ers’ interests at heart. But Mrs. Penrhyn, not 
being clairvoyant, knew nothing at all of this; 
and she went about her business securely, and 
came home, it was to be supposed, triumphant. 

“Oh, New York’s just bursting with bar- 
gains!” said Mrs. Penrhyn, after she had em- 
brated and re-embraced every body, and had laid 
her bonnet on the piano—carefully, for it was a 
new bonnet. ‘‘ Yes, a new bonnet,” she said, at 
Helen’s glance. ‘“ After I saw them, and thought 
of my odds and ends, I gave it up as an impossi- 
bility to make one at home; it is a work of art. 
I shall have to trust to my faculty to save it 
somewhere else.” And then she looked about 
her, with a dim sense of the havoc wrought in her 
absence, and a dimmer one that no New York 
bargains could repair it. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Penrhyn, after 
tea, drawing up his chair to the fire, well pleased 
to have his r in the great business of life 
back again, for she was one of those bright, bus- 
tling beings that make home cheery, and she 
was always a pretty picture to look at and rest 
the eye, with her rosy cheek and dewy lip, her 
nut brown hair and great blue eye—‘‘ well, my 
dear, now tell us what you got, and show us 
your bargains, and let us hear about the Mont- 
roses,” 7 


* About the Montroses—well, there isn’t much 
about them,” said Mrs. Penrhyn, beginning there 
for reasons of her own. ‘‘ Mr. Montrose, though, 
is—very queer, very queer! He had a bad fall 
in the autumn, and hurt his head, I never saw 
him before. And Mrs. Montrose is more con- 
strained than she was at the sea-shore last sum- 
mer. Then she was so free and easy, so cordial, 
so affectionate, and now she doesn’t seem to dare 
to call her soul her own. Altogether, they're 
both queer. She watches him just like a hawk, 
and he—well, if it wasn’t Mr. Montrose, I should 
call him crazy!” 

“Dear me!” - : 

**Oh yes, very eccentric; bnt kind, bless you, 
so kind! Took me— You don’t mean to say 
—I declare—is it possible,” cried Mrs. Penrhyn, 
her eyes riveted to the mantel-shelf, ‘‘ that those 
children have broken the case of the clock ?” 

“Oh dear, yes,” said Mr. Penrhyn, apologet- 





ically. ‘Long ago.” As if that would quite 
excuse it, 

‘* Long ago” would do very well when Alice 
urged it in behalf of the broken gravy tureen, 
because if that was broken long ago, it probably 
had been scolded for long ago, as far as pretty 
Mrs. Penrhyn knew how to scold; but this was 
unatoned. 

‘*I declare I could cry!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
was half sick before, and this upsets me. Oh, it 
isn’t going away; it’s coming home! I've a 
great mind to go up and turn down the bed- 
clothes this very minute. We never can afford 
another, I—” 

“*Oh, there, there, my dear. You never did 
such a thing before, and I guess you won't be- 
gin now. It was an accident, Nobody’s re- 
sponsible for an accident. They were chasing 
the cat, and you know the old story—‘ It was 
done by the cat.’” 

«It was worth more than my whole journey—” 
she began, with a face that suddenly grew scar- 
let at the word. 

“Well, but you haven't told us about your 
journey,” said Miss Helen, impersonating the 
gentle answer. 

“Yes, tell us about your journey. Was that 
woman who follows me round the world with an 
open window and a demand for a drink of wa- 
ter there?” 

**T dare say. In company with the man who 
ruins my traveling dress with tobacco juice. 
Dear me, how my head aches! But I didn’t 
have much time to watch either of them. I—I 
lost my purse in the station.” 

** Lost your purse!” 

**Yes. Fortunately my check wasn’t in it. 
I'd pinned that away. But my return ticket 
was, and three or four dollars besides.” 

‘* Well, you are the most careless person, Car- 
oline!” 

“* You can’t be more provoked thanI am. I 
felt as if every body in the car was the thief. I 
should have come home on the discovery, but 
we were a good way along before I made it.” 

** Nonsense, nonsense! Come home after you 
had started ?” 

“What would the neighbors have said ?” ejac- 
ulated Helen. 

**No, indeed; see the thing out,” said her 
husband. 

‘*But how do the Montroses live?” asked 
Helen, who had an inquiring mind. 

‘**Qh, much as we do, except they don't have 
any servant at all—in that great house too.” 

** No servants!” 

**They’ve been keeping five or six; but Mr. 
Montrose has gotten the idea that servants steal. 
So they do the work themselves. He helps. 
She gets charwomen in whenever he is out. He 
keeps the washing list. And lately, do you be- 
lieve, he has been locking every thing up and 
giving it out to her!” 

**T should think he was possessed.” 

** You would, indeed, if you saw him feel the 
edge of the carving-knife at dinner. Oh, my 
goodness! my back began to creep, and my heart! 
He rolls his eyes and draws it near his left ear, 
as if he listened with his carotid artery. And if 
you saw him come down to breakfast sometimes, 
with the lather still on half his face—” 

** What!” 

**Yes, indeed; because he declared he couldn't 

on with it—his shaving, you know.” 

**T am glad you are ont of such a house.” 

*“SoamI. And yet, do you believe, after all 
their protestation, and after all his kindness in 
other ways, I conldn’t help thinking now and 
then that they didn’t want me, and took that 
way to make me brief,” said Mrs. Penrhyn, with 
her gay laugh. ‘‘ Or perhaps he thought it was 
funny—some folks have such odd ideas about 
fun. At any rate, I made my purchases in all 
haste,-and here I am with them, and with a 
splitting head.” 

“*Sha’n’t I get you some ammonia?” asked 
her husband. 

“‘ Bargains, I suppose ?” said Helen. 

“*Oh yes, great bargains, No ammonia, thank 
you. I got my silk so cheap that I felt as though 
I were shop-lifting. Idid indeed. Still, I gave 
more than I meant to give,” she said, hesitating- 
ly. ‘* But I thought I never might have the 
chance to get so much for so little again. And 
then Mrs. Montrese couldn’t understand why I 
should think twice about it, and it made me feel 
mean and uncomfortable. So Iran the risk: 
and I guess I can make it all right with my fac- 
ulty for stretching a dollar, like the pig in the 
pantomime. Yes, unroll it, Helen. tt is stiff 
with richness; and, after all, it only cest me 
what I should have had to give here. So, on 
the whole, it would have been very poor economy 
in the end to let it go by. Don’t you think so?” 

** Certainly, certainly.” 

** And then I thought I would make it up in 
the price of my cloak. But I may as well tell 
you—I didn't.. A temptation was too much for 
me. It's a beauty, a real beauty, and— You 
shouldn’t have let me go to New York, Henry; 
indeed you shouldn't.” 

**Pooh, pooh!” said Mr. Penrhyn, between 
the puffs of his pipe. ‘‘I don't care for your 
economy. I want my wife to look as well as 
another man’s wife. You made it up in your 
health, I suppose. You'll be all the etter for 
the change. I'm glad you went,” 

**T don’t know. I’m all the worse now. I’ve 
a dreadful cold, and there are pains in all my 
bones, as if I were really going to be ill. Oh, I 
wish I'd never seen New York. How kind you 
are not to say you told meso! I feel as though 
I should go to bed, and never get a chance to 
wear my cloak till it is out of fashion. I think 
I shall take a hot drink and go now.” 

And so she did, her diagnosis of the case prov- 
ing quite correct, as she was ill, and grew worse, 
and had a doctor; and the doctor brought in a 





bill that cut her to the quick, and was only made 





& matter of minor importance by the one brought 
in by the druggist. 

However, Mrs, Penrhyn’s illness was not unto 
death, only to the general disturbance of the 
housekeeping and the continuance of Miss Helen 
in her negative position, which might be formu- 
lated as one of minus authority. Mrs. Penrhyn 
was down stairs and about, » before t 
winter was quite over, and was slowly reducing 
things to a normal state, although feeling, as she 
would say, no better than a row of pins, and as 
if any shock would brush her over, when, one 
day, just as Mr. Penrhyn had put on his 
and was preparing for an old-fashioned pleasant 
evening, a coach drove up to the door, and who 
should dismiss it and walk boldly into the house, 
with a huge valise in his hand, but Mr. Mont- 
rose! ‘*I have come,” said he, solemnly, *‘to 
return your visit.” 

‘I’m sure you're very welcome,” said Mrs, 
Penrhyn—a little backwardly, it must be con- 
fessed. : 

““T don’t know about that,” said he, bluffly. 

‘*T shall tell better in an hour or two. Is this 

Mr. Penrhyn? Glad to see you, Sir; glad to see 

you. I was just going to tell you to make your- 

self perfectly at home. By George, that’s a 

_ joke, eh, Pen? Any thing to eat, Mrs. 
en?” 

** We are just going down to tea,” said Mrs. 
Penrhyn, breathlessly, with a vague sensation 
that if she didn’t make haste and tell him, he 
would eat one of the children. 

** Yes,” said Mr..Penrhyn, disliking the man’s 
manner exceedingly, but remembering that Mrs. 
Penrhyn had been his guest,**‘ we were just go- 
ing down to tea. You will join us?” 

“I will join you? You'd better believe!” 
Mr. Penrhyn gave his wife a look that told her 
what he thought of the acquaintances she made 
at the sea-side, and politely bowed Mr. Montrose 
down to the sasha, 

**You must take us as you find us, Mr. 
Montrose,” said Mrs, Penrhyn, kindly. ‘If: 
you had given us notice—” 

** You'd have got behind your mask! Oh no, 
the Great American Detective knows too much 
for that. I never send word. I always pounce 
—on my prey,” said he, fixing the dear little 
woman with his eye. ‘‘Do you hear, Mrs. Pen- 
rhyn?” 

‘You will take tea?” asked Mrs. Penrhyn, 
with no other reply. 

‘English breakfast,” he’ returned, as though 
at a hotel. 

**T am so sorry; we have only Oolong,” she 
said, with dignity. 

** Oolong, then!” he cried. ‘* Very strange. 
No breakfast tea. Don’t know that it could be 
expected, though. Can’t gather figs from this- 
tles,” said Mr. Montrose. And then, as Alice 
vassed his cup, he bent over and took Mrs. Pen- 
rhyn’s hand in his great clasp, and used, its 
thumb and finger three, four, five times, for a 
pair of sugar-tongs. Mrs. Penrhyn colored to 
the. eyes—what would her husband think? Mr. 
Penrhyn started up nervously, but sat down 
again, and began drumming on the table with 
his own fingers. 

**Oh, stop that now, Pen!” cried Mr. Mont- 
rose, ‘If there's any thing I detest, it's a man 
that fidgets.” 

** Who in—” began Mr, Penrhyn, angrily. 

“My love, shall I put sugar in your tea?” 
asked his wife, in a voice that was sugar itself. 

* Any thing, any’ thing,” said Mr. Penrhyn, 
quieting himself. 

** Arsenic, then,” said Mr. Montrose, jocose- 
ly. “TI always a little about with me—at 
your service now. It’s a great assistance in my 
researches.” 

‘* Is it, indeed ?” said Mrs. Penrhyn, half per- 
suaded that if they offended him in any way, this 
gigantic and singular specimen of a man would 
put arsenic down their throats by force. 

“Oh, certainly. How can you doubt it? Do 

ou suppose if I suspect a woman of poisoning 
heb husband, and suddenly confront her with the 
veritable white powder she used to do it with, 

that I sha’n’t see her guilty cheek blanch in con- 
fusion? If you had poisoned Pen, there—” 

Mr. Penrhyn rose again, but again appeared 
to think better of it. 

“Oh, Mr. Montrose! You needn’t—indeed, 
you needn't go on with any such supposition,” 
fluttered Mrs. Penrhyn. ‘I don't doubt you at 
all. I'm quite prepared to take every thing you 
say on trust—” 

“*I don’t want any body to take any thing I 
have to say on trust!” roared Mr. Montrose. 

“If I can’t convince their intellects—” 

**Shall I give you some of the peach ?” said 
Miss Helen, hoping to turn the tide of his remark. 

“That sweet staff? Not forme! You want 
to poison me, do you ?” 

**'That’s so,” said Mr. Penrhyn, seeing an op- 
portunity to bring the conversation back to a 
rational basis, ‘‘I am always telling my wife 
that so much of these sweetmeats is injurious—" 

“*Oh, you are, are you ?” said Mr. Montrose. 
“Then let me tell you that if you don’t want her 
to eat preserved peach, you should give her some- 
thing better to eat than this sort of fodder. 
Salt? It’s salt as Lot’s wife, and she’s been in 
pickle ever since King James's Bible was printed. 
‘Tongue? I should think it was sole-leather !” 
And without any circumlocution Mr. Montrose 
rejected the morsel from his mouth. ‘*‘ Here, 
you!” said he to the astounded Alice, ‘‘make 
me some toast! There’s nothing here that’s fit to 
eat—at least I should say so if there were no la- 
dies present!” The ladies looked at each other, 
in a little doubt whether the guest were of canni- 
bal propensity, and meant to intimate that they 
were fit to eat, ‘“‘Speaking of Lot’s wife, 
though,” he resumed, ‘‘ and the reason why-she 
and the Ancient Mariner resemble each other— 
because she’s an old salt, you know.” 

Mr. Montrose had reached the end of. his 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 














tether. Mr. Penrhyn was standing in majesty 
at the foot of the table. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘‘it is true that my wife has 
t ROR 


“ Hear! hear!” said Mr. Montrose, 
sizing with the handles of his knife and on 
the table, and Mr. Penrhyn sat down again. 
You were about to remark, Sir—” said Mr. 
Montrose, condescendingly. But before Mr. 
Penrhyn could av ag A remember what he was 
about to Mr. Montrose himself remark- 
ed, ‘*Oh, bah! And you call this tea? It’s fit 
for mummies and old women like Pen there. 
Here, give me some whisky!” 

“Sir!” cried Mr. Penrhyn, on his feet once 
more. 

** He’s really quite a Jack-in-the-box,” said 
Mr. Montrose, turning and coolly looking at him. 
‘Did you mean to imply, Sir, that you disap- 
prove of my drinking whisky at tea-time? Some 
folks do. Are you a Crusader in disguise ?” 
eried Mr. Montrose, suddenly growing very red. 
“* Or is this all a subterfuge to hide the misera- 
ble fact that you have no whisky in the house? 
Aha!” he ia. with tragic triumph. “‘ Did 
you for one instant that I should not 
find you out? Go, bring my bag here!” he said 
to the trembling Alice, as she came in with the 
toast. ‘* There is whisky there that will pin you 
through the eyes like Sisera’s nail. Did you 
ever,” sald Mr. Montrose, solemnly then, and 
bending forward as he scanned them all in turn 
—‘‘did you ever know what it was to feel Sis- 
éra’s in your head?” Mr. Penrhyn did not 
think that the little speech he had prepared was 
exactly in the nature of an answer to this query, 
but was saved trouble by Alice's staggering re- 
turn with the big valise, ‘‘ Ah, behold it!” said 
Mr. Montrose. ‘‘ Now, Sir, I shall show you 
what whisky is! I dare say you never tasted the 
real thing. It is‘nectar; it is honeyed fire; it is 
the elixir of life! Yes, it is life itself—life and 
strength and immo ! -Here, toss it off!” 
And he extended the cup of his flask to Mr. Pen- 
rhyn, brimming with the elixir. 

oor Mr. Penrhyn was not a drinking man, 
except when he had a cold, and his wife was 
coddling him witli a jorum of hot gin and water, 
in which the gin was merely of the nature of a 
flavoring extract, taken after he was in bed and 
just before his head sought the pillow. And 
now—this whisky! He could as soon have 
drunk molten lead—the mere smell of it was 
strangling. *“*I really—I really—” said Mr. 
Penrhyn, shaking his head, and waving the whis- 
ky off with uplifted palm and averted face. 

“* Drink!” cried Mr. Montrose. 

**Sir,” said Mr. Penrhyn, straightening him- 
self, ‘‘it is true that my wife has been the re- 
cipient of your hos—” 

“ Drink!” cried Mr. Montrose again. ‘‘ Will 
you keep me waiting much longer without my 
whisky? Is it possible,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that 
you dare to resist me? Do you know whol am, 
Sir?” And Mr. Montrose drew himself up to 
his full height, atid threw back his cloak as if 
he would display the badge of a field-marshal. 
** Sir,” said he, ‘‘ I am the Great American De- 
tective. Do you mark me? It is the Great 
American Detective that stands before you! It 
was I—I that discovered =the defalcation in the 
United States Bank; that traced the thief of the 
Purloined Letter, and the perpetrator of the mar- 
ders in the Rue Morgue; that revealed the rob- 
bery of the Rothschilds ; that pricked the South 
Sea Bubble ; that branded the red mark of Cain 
on the forehead of Lucrezia Borgia—no, what 
am I thinking of ?” said Mr. Montrose, with a 
laugh. ‘‘I mean on the forehead of—quite an- 
other party. Stop, Mrs. Penrhyn! stop!” he 
cried, for that lady, not daring to interrupt, was 
frantically signaling the oblivious children by 
means of the deaf-and-dumb alphabet to leave 
the room and go up stairs with Alice. ‘‘Stop!” 
said Mr. Montrose. “Do you suppose I am 
unfamiliar with all those thieves’ tongues in 
which guilt communicates? Now you make my 
conjectures certainties. Yes, Sir! yes, madam! 
It is the detective of detectives, sometimes called 
the Great Panjandrum; intimate with all the 
mysteries of the dark under-life of the cities ; 
acquainted with all the devious windings of 
rogues. The judge bows to me as I go along. 
I never look up; I am shadowing a victim. Per- 
haps I know more of the judge than another— 
his shadow, Sir! his shadow! And now, Pen- 
rhyn,” said Mr. Montrose to his bewildered host, 

‘*in the name and in the majesty of the offended 
and outraged law, I arrest you.” And Mr. 
Montrose made a spring and caught Mr. Pen- 
rhyn by the collar of his coat, and held him in 
a (mighty grip, just as Mrs. Penrhyn, with a 
scream, upset her chair and the tea-pot, and 
flung herself between them, while all the chil- 
dren, amused, silent, breathless, amazed, to this 
int, now joined in their mother’s cries and 
ung about their father’s legs. ‘It’s the way 
t always do,” said Mr. Montrose to hianself. 
‘** Hard duty—but it’s the way they always do.” 
In a moment, though, Mr. Penrhyn had re- 
covered himself, and had at last taken in the 
fact that the Great Panjandrum was not a man 
to be angry with—-» fact hard for his hospitable 
and gentlemanly instincts to master. He quiet- 
ly slipped out of his coat, and left it in Mr. 
Montrose’s hand; and as he gave Miss Helen a 
wink while he made a sidelong motion with his 
hand, that intelligent ae woman slipped out 
of the room. The suddenness of Mr. Penrhyn’s 
reversion of his attire had rather pleased the 
guest meanwhile, and he was standing back and 
holding up the garment, and looking at it as the 
giant might have looked at Hop-o’-my-Thumb, 
and ing heartily. ‘‘I didn’t give you credit 
for it,” he said. Then he rolled it up in a bun- 
dle and tossed it to the owner. 
** All right, Mr. Montrose,” said the owner, 
. putting it on agaip? ‘‘I consider myself under 


arrest. Now if you will finish your tea—you 


_ you have frightened my wife and the chil- 
ren—” 


‘“The children ?” said Mr. Montrose. ‘‘ No, 
I didn’t mean to frighten them,” he said, hesi- 
ingly. ‘‘ Though how do I know,” he quick- 


“This way,” Mr. Penrhyn, with alacrity. 
‘Take the children up to the. may dear ;” 
and he leaned against the jamb, towel in hand, 
while Mr. Montrose let on the water, and made 
a lather nt en a beet ee Pe 
deep bowl, and then deliberately put his face 
down in it and bubbled with his mouth, like a 
big boy, bubbling and gurgling there till he was 
nearly choked, when he ex; in a volley of 
oaths over the little one-horse towels, of not 
enough size to wipe a cat with, let alone a Great 
Panjandrum. Having completed his toilette by 
sopping his hair till it dripped in points, and 
combing it down gver his eyes, Mr, Montrose 
announced himself in readiness to join the ladies 
for a social evening. 

“Smoking allowed, I suppose ?” said he; and 
Mr. Penrhyn made haste to offer him a selection 
of mild Havanas. ‘ Fern leaf,” said Mr. Mont- 
rose, looking at them distrustfully from a dis- 
tance, ‘‘or cabbage. Not for Jo—your little 
one-horse cigars!” and he produ his own 

ket case, from which having chosen a couple, 
put one in each corner of his mouth, lighted 
them both, and puffed out two great clouds, like 
a double-turreted Monitor. ‘‘ Saves time,” said 
Mr. Montrose. ‘* Now let’s have a sociable even- 
ing. I will read to you. I will read you the great 
scene from Dombey and Son where Detective 
Bucket penetrates the mystery of Mr. Pickwick’s 
midnight meeting with Miggs, and lays bare the 
whole foul plot between Micawber and Mark 
Tapley for making away with Kate Nickleby by 
chemically reducing her to soap for Mr. Jaggers 
to wash his hands with! It’s‘a great scene! [| 
never knew any one but myself that could do 
justice to it. No Dickens ?—no Dickens in the 
house? Good Lord, man, you might as well have 
no Constitution of the United States, no Bible! 
Well, it’s a one-horse town altogether, and [ 
can't expect any single house in it to run a pair,” 
said Mr. Montrose. ‘* We'll have to fall back 
on poetry. What's your favorite verse, Mrs. 
Penrhyn?” he said, abruptly, turning to the 
trembling woman, with her children on either 
side of her. 

**J—I don’t know. You are so sudden, Mr. 
Montrose. I can’t say that I have a favorite 
verse,” said Mrs’ Penrhyn, perfectly white. 

“Oh yes, you have. Now no fooling. You 
repeat a verse of poetry, or I'll make things 
lively !” 

**T'll say one, mamma,” whispered little Ben, 
quickly. 

“If you can, darling,” returned his mother, 

intly. 

" Now I lay me down to sleep,’” repeated 
Ben, folding his hands and bowing his sweet 
head till he had finished the last line. Mr. * 
Montrose looked at him strangely a moment. 

**That’s a little man!” said he, presently. 
** We've all said that. Yes; that touches a sore 
spot. I don’t oe: of ane thing in the line 
of poetry prettier than that, except it is—yes, 
caine it is,” roared Mr. Montrose in Fett ng 
ting tones, ‘the Star-spangled Banner that— 
“* Proudly we hailed at the ‘ht’s 

Whowe broad stripes and bright otucs thioagh tha 

Che" the sampets we watched were so gallantly 


streaming, 
And b= rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in 
\ oe 


Crack! crack! A flash, a report, one report 
and then another, from Mr, Montrose’s direction, 
and the room was filled with a cloud of far 
denser and more sulphurous smoke than had 
arisen from the combustion of Mr. Montrose’s 
two cigars. 

**My God, Sir,” cried Mr. Penrhyn, *‘ what 
was that?” 

“*Only fire-crackers, Pen,” was the reply. 
“Tt is a way I have of accenting what. I say— 
gives force.. Now, you see—” « 

**No, no,” said Mr. Penrhyn, as his wife set 
open the doors and windows a moment, and tried 
to hush the shrieks of the younger child, whom, 
in her suspicious fear of the man, she had not 
dared to send away from herself; ‘‘ no more fire- 
crackers.” 

“*Oh, you're a coward, Pen! 
through a course of sprouts!” 

‘*Never mind me. But we mustn't have the 
children shocked in this way.” 

**To be sure, to be sure! But if it wasn’t for 
the children I'd make your wife jump, if I had 
to put a bullet through—” 

**Come, now, Montrose,” said Mr. Penrhyn, 
with fire, ‘‘ you’re a man of sense. What's the 
use of scaring children into fits? Put that pistol 
on the table.” 

Mr. Montrose slapped down three cartridges 
on the table, and put the pistol back in its pocket. 
Then, leaning across the table, he tapped his 
host's arm. ‘‘ Pen,” said he, significantly, ‘* how 
about nitro-glycerine?” And a horrid vision of 
some midnight explosion was building itself be- 
fore Mr. Penrhyn’ eyes just as the cloud of 
smoke in its clearing disclosed the great mir- 
ror pierced in one hole and fifty radiating splin- 
ters, and Miss Helen standing at the open door 
with three members of the night-watch. 


I'll put you 


“* Gentlemen dropped in to request the pleas- 
ure of yours,” explained Mr. Penrhyn. But be- 





fore the words had left his lips, crack came an- 





other flash and another report, and another yell 
from the baby: a ball had hit the tiles of the 
fire-place, had ricochetted into the room, and 
shattered, fortunately, nothing worse than a large 
china vase, the pride of Mrs, Penrhyn’s heart, 
and the of Mr. Penrhyn’s pocket. - 

“You didn't suppose I was such a fool as not 
to keep one, did you?” cried Mr. Montrose, as 
the night-watch proceeded to make him their 
captive. And then there was a fearful struggle 
on the Penrhyn carpets; and when the Penrhyn 
mansion had been emptied of its gentle guest 
there was nothing but ruins in the parlor, the 
baby had screamed itself into a convulsion, a:ud 
Mrs. Penrhyn was flat on the floor in a hysteric. 

** Dear,” said Mrs. Penrhyn to her husband, 
some days after the second doctor's bill had been 
paid, and a new hundred-dollar mirror was being 
set in the ahaa Bee “if you were not kind- 
er than any h alive, there would be a fear- 
ful suin total for you to cast up and cast in my 
face. I suppose,” said she, with flushes all over 
that pretty face, “‘that I am just as much of a 
simpleton as [ ever was. But one thing I know 
— if I have lost, Rhines has won. So long as he 
has a yard of any thing on his shelves, I shall 
never take a trip out of town again to save 
money.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


WO martyrs to science, Captain Sivel and 
M. Crocé-Spinelli, perished in an aeronautic 
expedition on April The sad story is deep- 
y interesting, and we give our readers a few 
etails. The Zenith, a balloon chartered for sci- 
entific purposes, having made a successful as- 
cension a few months ago, another voyage was 
a ao tbe as we understand the reports, the 
Aerial Navigation Society of Paris, The special 
objects of the expedition were to test the atmos- 
phere at the highest possible altitude, and its 
effect upon the inmates of the balloon, to exper- 
iment with the spectroscope, and bring down 
tubes of air for analysis. Three aeronauts were 
employed, all men of great experience, and de- 
voted oe the Seay ne ivel, spall a 
years old, a man of great courage, and regarde 
as the best aeronaut in France; M..Crocé-Spi- 
nelli, thirty-one years old, a well-known writer 
upon ballooning; and Gaston Tissandier, about 


forty, long known as an intrepid aeronaut. The | 


Zenith had been specially prepared for this as- 
cension, and had on board the most perfect in- 
struments that could be made. The ascension 
took — from the gas-works at La Villette on 
the afternoon of April 15, before one o’clock. 
When next the inhabitants of earth knew any 
thing definite concernin SS ee it was 
about four o’clock, and the had struck on 
an elm-tree in the province of Berry; but both 
Sivel and Crocé-Spinelli were lifeless, and Tissan- 
dier was in an exhausted condition. The account 
given by the latter the next day, when he had 
somewhat recovered, shows that he retained 
consciousness until the balloon had reached the 
height of 8000 meters, when he became insensible 
for nearly halfan hour. When he revived, the Ze- 
nith was descending, and his companions uncon- 
scious. Later Tissandier again ted, but was 

rtially aroused for a moment by Crocé-Spinel- 
i, who was erga out ballast, and desired him 
to do the same. e was pow however, 
even to take hold of the fator to inhale a 
supply of oxygen. ier knew no more 
for along time. When he opened his eyes, weak 
and giddy, the balloon was at an altitude of 6000 
meters, but rushing downward with frightful 
rapidity. With difficulty he was. to cast out 
some ballast, and make such ements that 
the violence of the shock was in a measure broken 
when the balloon first struck the earth. Mean- 
while he perceived the unfortunate Sivel and 
Crocé-Spinelli were lying senseless in the bot- 
tom of the car, but all efforts to rouse them were 
useless. Tissandier’s suspension of animation 
saved his life, while the others were suffocated 
by breathing an atmosphere containing no oxy- 
gen. The sad fate of these explorers awakened 
much Ait oe 8 apathy and large subscriptions 
were @ for Sivel’s little motherless girl, only 
five years old, and for Crocé-Spinelli’s aged fa- 
ther, who was dependent upon him for support. 
The bodies of the two aeronauts were buried in 
the cemetery of Fere la Chaise with appropriate 
ceremonies, 





A list of the mails on board the unfortunate 
Schiller gives some idea of the extensive commu- 
nication ay ey roe ata our own and foreign 
countries: For London, thirty-two bags of let- 
ters and papers; for Liverpool, eleven bags ; for 
Glasgow, eight bags; for Dublin, eleven bags; 
for Cherbourg and Paris, twelve bags; for Ham- 
burg, seventeen bags. The total number of let- 
ters was 36,000. In addition to these there was 
on board the entire regular transcontinental mail 
from Australia and New Zealand, comprising 162 
bags. The latter mail had previously experienced 
a series of mishaps and consequent detentions. 





The Bessemer steam-ship seems to have a va- 
riety of minor disasters. A week or two ago she 
made a trial trip between Dover and Calais. The 
saloon was not worked, being in an unfinished 

condition. When the steamer was entering the 
harbor of Calais she ran into the southern pier, 
and carried away a portion of it. 





Newspapers are erg, jee about the 
next important Centennial. ere are the brief 
comments of four editors: 

“The journalists will have some work saved for 
them in writing an account of the 17th of June cele- 
— There is a column already set up-on Bunker 
“It won't save any work, though. 

feve any bod 


No slips will be 
given, and we don’t bel! 


will be foolish 
vance.” 


2.” 
ort he reason this was set ‘ solid’ is probably because 
the ‘leaded matter’ was ‘distributed’ there a hundred 
years ago.” 
A romantic story is told of one Mr. Augustus 
Smith, who many years ago, having met with a 
tment in Jove, leased the Scilly Islands, 
and established at Tresco Abbey a unique and 
luxurious retreat, where he spent more than 
half of each year. He also attempted to reform 
and improve the rough population which had 











drifted to those shores. His patience and judi- 
cious firmness produced excellent results, and 
the people grew to be industrious and enter- 
prising. Mr. Smith died about three years ago, 
and Tresco Abbey passed into the hands of a 
relative. But it is said that the Scilly Islands 
have probably oe in value under the 
management of Mr. Smith, and that when the 
lease expires they will form a valuable addition 
to the revenues of the Prince of Wales. 





A painting has just been discovered at Pom- 
peii, which is said to be the most important 
brought to light in the destroyed city. It rep- 
resents Laocoon according to Virgil's descrip- 
tion, and the immolated bull occupies a place fn 
the picture, The painting is in a good state of 
preservation, and the colors are not much faded. 


The New England Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will be held on Lake Winnipiseogee camp 
ground, at Weirs, New Hampshire, commencing 
on June 14 Members of oll denominations are 
invited to attend, and the occasion will be one 
of great interest. 





The “ Blue Russia” is the name given to a new 
style of binding recently imepocted frame England. 
The color is nearly black, and has a peculiarly 
rich effect. The leather is real Russia, colored. 


The topics discussed at the general meeting 
of the American Social Science Association in 
Detroit were of great interest and importance to 
the country. Among many others, papers were 
read upon the following subjects: ‘‘ The Health 
of Pupils in Public Schools,” “* Homes for the 
People, and Medical Charities,” “‘ Immigration,” 
“The Treatment of the Guilty,” ‘“‘Gymnastics 
for Schools,” “Injurious Effect of School Life 
upon the Nervous System,” ‘“ Architectural 
Plans for Schools,” “ Effect of School Life upon 
the Eyes of Children.” 





Sunshine is recommended as the very best 
remedy for sleeplessness. To be taken in large 
doses and frequently. 


The May Musical Festival in Cincinnati was a 
gala occasion for the Western people. The por- 
ormances were held in the Exposition Building, 
which is capable of seating about 5000 people. 
The chorus, drilled under Mr. Otto Singer, num- 
bered 800; and the orchestra consisted of 100 
performers, a Theodore Thomas’s own 
band. The festival lasted four days, the pro- 
gramme embraced a rich variety of music of the 
highest character, and the immense audience 
was not lacking in enthusiasm. Music will now 
make rapid strides to the Westward. 





Hans Christian Andersen received the “‘ Chil- 
dren’s Christmas Gift,’’ Picturesque America, on 
his seventieth birthday, and has gratefully ac- 
knowledged the present in a charming letter to 
the editor of the New York Tribune. 





The following little poem was sent by Dr. Oli- 
wer Wendell Holmes, with his autograph, to the 
bazar in aid of the Sick Children’s Hospital, at 
Manchester, England : 


“ Hugged in the clinging billows’ grasp, 
rom sea-weed fringe to mountain heather, 

The British oak, with rooted grasp, 
Her slender handful holds together ; 

With cliffs of white and bowers of green, 
And ocean narrowing to caress her, 

And hills and threaded streams between— 
Our little mother isle, Ged bless her !” 





The recently dedicated Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, of which the Rev. Dr. Hall is pas- 
tor, is capable of seating two thousand persons. 
It is located on the northwest corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, and is built in the 
early English style of architecture. It contains 
the mont approved scicntific contrivances for 
ventilation and warmth, and is said to be abso- 
lutely free from draughts. The organ is yet un- 
finished. The exterior of the church will not be 
completed until some time during the summer. 





Last October Mr. Partridge, a gentleman liv- 
ing in Willow Street, Brooklyn, sent up from 
his residence one of those little red balloons 
sold by street vendors. He attached to it a card 
bearing his name and number, with the request 
that the finder would return it, with particulars 
of the circumstances under which it was found. 
As he heard nothing respecting it, the gentle- 
man soon forgot the occurrence, but a short 
time ago he received the following letter: 

“ Tarrvitie, Connecticut, May 3, 1875. 

“Dear Str,—Inclosed find balloon sent from your 
residence, No. 95 Willow Street, Brooklyn, on October 
29, 1874, and found about a mile east of the Great Po- 
nemah Mills, town of Taftville, New London County, 
Connecticut, on the banks of the Shetucket wore, OF 
Mr. Calvin Burnham, and forwarded to you by F. W. 
Fenner, agent. Please acknowledge receipt through 
New York Daily Times.” 

It is supposed that the little air-ship could 
not have sustained itself more than six hours, 
and therefore must have traveled about one 
hundred miles in that time. It lay concealed . 
under the snow all winter, and is somewhat the 
worse for its exposure to the elements, 

— ss 


Among the numerous comforts provided for 
the officers and crews of the English ships about 
to explore the arctic regions are a new kind of 
spectacles to prevent snow-blindness. The in- 
ventor of this ingenious contrivance is an emi- 
nent oculist by the name of Cooper. It is well 
known that long exposure to the glare of the 
snow in the polar regions is most harmful to 
the sight; to mect this difficulty spectacles of 
green-tinted glass, surrounded by gauze, have 
been proposed. These will, however, fail in 

ractice, as the glass part of the spectacles is 
iable to get dim and clouded, while the gauze 
and the wire, by means of which the spectacles 
are fastened behind the ear, wiil, in an arctic cli- 
mate, become so cold that to the human skin they 
will produce the sensation of red-hot wire, Mr. 
Cooper’s snow spectacles have neither glass nor 
iron in their composition, for they are made of 
ebonite, and are tied on to the head by a velvet 
cord. Their special peculiarity is that the wearer 
sees through a simple slit in front of the pupil 
of the eye. By means of an easily worked slide 
this slit can be made small or large, according 
to the amount of light found agreeable to the 
eye. The sides of each eye-box are perforated 
with minute holes, in order that the wearer may 


| get a side view of objects, 


No longer a child, with a gentler grace, 
And a softer light on the fair sweet face, 
In an unknown world does the maiden stand, 
And all around is a fairy-land, 
For the air is bright with a silver sheen 
To the eager gaze of sweet seventeen. 


A woman at last, she has left her toys, 
Her simple pleasures and childish joys, 
And the maiden wins from the years that roll 
Their last, best gift—a woman’s soul; 
And fair and sweet is the future’s mien 
To the simple faith of sweet seventeen. 


MIMI) 


“SWBET SEVENTEEN.” 


No shadow as yet has the young life known, 
So full of peace were the years now flown; 
And the possible joys of the coming days 
Her fancy gilds with a golden haze. 
All paths seem laid through meadows green 
To the trusting heart of sweet seventeen. 


The air is soft and the sunshine warm; 
She feels no breath of the coming storm; 
She has known no pain, or the wild unrest 
That passion works in the human breast. 
A rosy veil does the future screen 
From the eager gaze of sweet seventeen. 
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The lesson of care she has yet to learn, 
How joy oan quickly to sorrow turn, 
And the cup of pleasure she fondly sips 
To dust and ashes upon her lips— 
How the tempter’s snare may lie unseen 
"Neath the tender feet of sweet seventeen. 


In life’s great drama to play her part 
The maiden Somes with a joyous heart. 
She will tarn the leaves of the future 
Reading them each with an eager look, 
And learn the sorrow that lies between, 
Unguessed by the heart of sweet seventeen, 
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BEAUTIFUL GOLD. 


Srnoncer than iron, when iron is hissing, 

Stronger than beauty, when beauty is kissing, 

Stronger than wine, when its bubbles are flashing, 

Stronger than lightning, when oak-trees are crashing, 
Is gold, gold, gold— 
Beautiful gold! 

What is all virtue, all wisdom, all glory, 

Exploit of valor, or marvel of story— 

What is the wrath of a martyr on fire, 

Fierce with the love of angelic desire, 
To gold, gold, gold— 
Beautiful gold ? 


Still praising the noble, adoring the strong, 

Round the good jen sun rolis the planet along ; 

If the world were but honest, the truth would be told, 

How it kneele to the gods, but it worships the gold. 
Gold, gold, gold, gold— 
Beautiful gold! 








THE THREE SISTERS WITH 
GLASS HEARTS. 


HERE are certainly people who have glass 

hearts. If one taps them gently they sound 

like silver bells, but if one hits them hard they 
break in two, 

Now there was once a king and queen who 
had three daughters, and all three had glass 
hearts. ‘‘ Children,” said the queen, ‘‘ take care 
of your hearts, they are brittle things.” And 
this they did. 

But one day as the elder sister was leaning out 
of the window, looking down into the garden at 
the bees and butterflies flying about among the 
flowers, she pressed a little too hard on her heart, 
and it gave a crack just like something breaking, 
and the princess fell down dead. 

A short time afterward the second sister drank 
a cup of very hot coffee. Then again a crack 
was heard, like a glass breaking; but it was not 
quite so loud as the other, and this princess too 
fell to the ground. Her mother raised her up, 
and on examining her carefully saw, to her great 
joy, that she was not déad ; her heart had only 
got a crack in it; it was not broken in two. 

**What had we better do with our daughter 
now ?” said the king and queen to one another. 
“She has got a crack in her heart, and even 
thotigh it is quite a small one, yet the heart 
would very easily break right in two. We must 
take very great care of her.” 

But the princess said, ‘‘Oh! don’t botlier ; 
the thing which has got a crack in it is often just 
the very one which lasts longest.” 

In the mean time the youngest daughter too 
had grown up, and had become so beautiful and 
good and clever that the princes flocked from 
all sides to seek her in marriage. But the old 
king had grown wise through experience, and 
said, ‘‘I have only one whole daughter left, and 
she too has a glass heart. If I give her to any 
body, he must be a king who at the same time 
is a glazier, and understands such breakable 
things.” But among all the many princes there 
was not one who had devoted himself to glass- 
working, so they all had to pack off, 

Now among the king’s pages at the castle there 
was one who had almost served his time. He 
had only to carry the train of the king’s youn- 
gest daughter three times more in order to become 
a nobleman. Then the king would congratulate 
him, and say, ‘* Now you have finished, and are 
a nobleman : I thank you; you are at liberty to 
go. 
When he carried the princess’s train the first 
time he saw that she had a wey queenly step. 
When he did it a second time the princess said 
to him, ‘‘ Let my train go a moment, and give 
me your hand, and conduct me up the steps; but 
be gentle, as a page ought to be who leads the 
daughter of a king.” When he did this he saw 
that she had a very queenly hand. She too no- 
ticed something, but what it was I will not say 
at present. When he carried her train for the 
last time she turned round and said to him, 
** How charmingly you carry my train! No one 
has ever done it so nicely before.” Then the 
page noticed that she spoke in a very queenly 
manner. But now his duties were over, and he 
was a nobleman. The king thanked him, and 
congratulated him, and said he might go. 

As he went the princess stood at the garden 
gate, and sgid to him, ‘‘ You have carried my 
train more charmingly than any one ever did 
before. Would that you were a glazier and a 
king!” 

Then he answered that he would do all he 
could to become both. She must wait for him; 

he would be sure to come back again some day. 
, So he went to a glazier, and asked him if he 
had a place for a glazier boy. ‘‘Certainly,” an- 
swered he; “‘but you must stay with me four 
years, In the first year you will fetch the bread 
from the baker's, wash and dress the children, 
and do their hair. In the second year you will 
learn to fill.up the chinks with pntty; in the 
third to cut and put in glass; and in the fourth 
you will become a glazier.” 

Then the prince asked him if he could not be- 
gin at the end, for that would be so much quicker. 
But the glazier assured him that a proper glazier 
must always begin at the beginning, or he would 
do no at his trade, 

So the prince had to content himself with this. 
In the first year he fetched the bread from the 
baker's, washed and dressed the children, and 
combed their hair; in the second he filled up the 
paar yrataps sg sty in the third he learned to cut 
and put in glass ; and in the fourth he became a 


One day after this, as he was going along the 
in deep thought, with his eyes fixed on 
pavement, a man came up to him, and asked 

if he had lost any thing, as he went along with 
his eyes on the ground; and he replied, No; 
he had not lost any thing; but still he was look- 





ing for something, namely, a kingdom; and he 
asked the man if he knew how one ought to be- 
gin in order to become a king. 

“*If you were a glazier,” said the man, “I 
might know how to advise you.” ~ 

“That is exactly what I am,” answered he; 
‘*and I have just finished my apprenticeship.” 

On his saying this the man told him the story 
of the three sisters with the glass hearts, and how 
the old king would not hear of his daughter mar- 
rying any one but a glazier. “‘ At first,” said the 
man, ‘‘ there was another condition, namely, that 
the glazier who was to have her must also be a 
king, or a king’s son; but as there is no one to 
be found who is both glazier and king together, 
he has yielded, as the cleverest must often do, 
and has made two other conditions. A glazier 
he must be—in that he is firm.” 

‘“* And what are the other conditions ?” asked 
the young nobleman. 

** Firstly, the princess must like him, and sec- 
ondly, he must have velvet-soft hands. If, now, 
a glazier comes whom the princess likes, and 
who has velvet-soft hands, the king will give him 
his daughter, and make him king when he dies. 
There has been a crowd of glaziers already at the 
castle, but the princess does not like any of them, 
and besides, none of them have velvety hands, 
but rough ones, as, indeed, is only to be expected 
from ordinary glaziers.” 

When the young nobleman heard this he went 
to the palace and presented himself to the king, 
and reminded him how he had been page in his 
castle, and told him that out of love for his daugh- 
ter he had become a glazier, and that he would 
very much like to marry her now, and become 
king at the king's death. Then the king had 
the princess called, and asked her if she liked 
the look of the young nobleman, and as she an- 
swered Yes, for she recognized him directly, the 
king told him to take off his glove, and show 
them if he had velvety hands. But the princess 
said that was quite unnecessary, for she knew al- 
ready that he had real velvety hands. She had 
noticed it when he had conducted her up the 
stairs. 

So the two conditions were fulfilled, and as 
the princess had got a glazier for her husband, 
and he too one with velvet-soft hands, he took 
great care of her heart, and it lasted whole until 
her death. . 

And the second sister, who had the crack in 
her heart, became an aunt, and one of the very 
best aunts in the world. Not only the children 
of the young nobleman and the princess said so, 
but every body else too. She taught the little 
princesses to read and say their prayers and 
make dolls’ clothes; and she used to look at the 
princes’ reports. When one had a good report, 
she praised him, and gave him a present; but if 
he had a bad one, she gave him a slap, and said, 
“* Now tell me, my pretty prince, what may be 
your intentions? What do you hope to be some 
day ?. Out with it, quick!” 

And then when he sobbed, “‘ Ki-ki-ki-king,” 
she would laugh, and say, “‘ King, indeed! King 
Midas, I suppose. King Midas, with a thou- 
sand peers and a couple of donkey’s ears.” And 
then he would be very much ashamed of himself. 

And this second princess lived to be very old, 
although her heart had got a crack in it. hen 
any one expressed surprise at this, she always an- 
swered as before, ‘‘ That which gets cracked 
soon, but does not come right in two, often lasts 
all the longer afterward.” 

And this is true know. For my mother has 
an old cream jug, white, and painted with little 
colored nosegays, and it has had a crack in it as 
long as I can remember, and it is not broken yet ; 
and since my mother has had it, so many new 
cream jugs have been bought that really one 
can’t count them, and they are all broken ! 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[Fsom our Own CorresponpeEnTt. } 

The Aquarium versus the Spirit Shops.—Judges on the 
Law.—The Meaning of our Nursery Rhymes.—Amer- 
ican Humor in Germany.—Chaplains Wanted. 

i iy is probable that an important change will 

soon be introduced in England with respect 
to opening places, not of amusement, but of in- 
struction and elevation, on Sunday. For some 
years past the Aquarium at Brighton has offered 
the most charming and interesting spectacle to 

Londoners upon the only day on which the mill- 

ion can take advantage of it. ‘Trains at almost 

nominal fares have conveyed them to the doors, 
and the payment of sixpence has introduced them 
to the most curious wonders of creation. Among 
these so-called pleasure-seekers, drunkenness, 
the bane of our land, has been unknown: ‘The 
public-house -has, in fact, been deserted for this 
water temple.- And now an action has been 
brought against the proprietor of the Aquarium, 
for contravening Act 21st of your old friend 

George III, in thus abusing and profaning the 

Lord’s Day. The act was passed to prohibit the 

Robin Hood.debating societies, which were sup- 

posed to sympathize with the French Revolution, 

and was certainly not aimed at the sin of look- 
ing at live soles upon a Sunday. The two judges 
who tried the case both expressed their desire 

** to find a hole in the act” so as to let the Aqua- 

rium out if they could, and also their opinion that 

to shut the place up was the very way to encour- 
age the liquor traffic; but they were obliged to 
decide by the letter of the law, so the Aquarium 
is for the present closed on the first day of the 
week. It is understood, however, that the action 
was brought at the instigation of the proprietors 
themselves in order to enlist public sympathy. 

And certainly, whatever may be the eben of the 

Sunday question, it will not long be tolerated 

that persons of good means and ample leisure 

can visit as subscribers the Zoological Gardens 
on that day, while those who can only pay their 
sixpence or shilling are restricted to the working- 


five thousan 





days, on which they ean not go. When two 
judges of the land have used such words of en- 
couragement from theit seats upon the bench, 
the remedy is not far off. It reminds one of 
how our present Court of Divorce originated. A 
poor man with a drunken and abandoned wife 
came before the late Mr. Justice Maule upon the 
charge of bigamy. His wife had done enough 
to free him from her ten times over, had he been 
a wealthy man and able to urge his suit, and had 
afterward deserted him. ‘*‘ Prisoner at the bar,” 
said the learned judge, ‘‘ you should have brought 

our action in the usual way, which would not 

ave cost you more, probably, than £2000 ; or, if 
you failed, you had only to apply to the House 
of Lords, where for as much money again, £4000 
in all, you would certainly have attained your 
object.” 

** Heaven help me, my lord, I never had four 
thousand pence!” cried the unhappy man. 

‘*The law, Sir, has nothing to do with that, 
being designed for the rich and the poor indif- 
ferently. You have been convicted of the fia- 
grant crime of bigamy, and your sentence is that 
you be kept imprisoned until the rising of the 
court.” 

In a very few months the new Divorce Act 
passed the legislature. 

Talking of judges, Mrs. Mellor, a near relative 
of one of the ‘‘dauntless three” who tried the 
Tichborne case, has been emulating Queen Elea- 
nor. As her carriage was passing down the street 
she saw a mad dog bite a child, and instantly 
getting out, she sucked the wound to extract the 
poison until the little patient could be properly 
attended to. .We shall probably read in Dr. 
Kenealy’s newspapér that the sister-in-law of 
“‘the infamous Justice Mellor” has bitten a little 
child, and that symptoms of madness have set in. 
Among the whole press of England there is, I 
om gt er ety ee m- 
saw 6 journal ’ 

ike it, panders to the tastes of the rabble, 
and is edited by G. W. M. Reynolds, a writer of 
impure fiction. 

These children of lies do not often grow to 
maturity, and the surest method to destroy them 
is to leave no legitimate grounds for their dia- 
tribes against inequalities of the law. Such as I 
have spoken of do, however, still exist. The 
Hi id police, for example, have just bro- 
ken into a ing club there, and confiscated 
dollars in cash and all the para- 
— of betting. It is doubtless a good rid- 

of bad rubbish, but in the mean time 
**Tattersall’s” is still permitted, where the high- 
est in the land congregate every Sunday to 
“make up” the only books with which they are 
acquainted, and to settle for the racing ‘‘ events” 
of the previous week. 

It is not often that the philologists are able to 
convince ordinary people with respect to their 
explanations of myths and popular legends, but 
one very famous one has of late been exercising 
his ingenuity upon our nursery rhymes with con- 
siderable success. He says, in the cool way of 
his class (but for once convincingly), that the 
four-and-twenty blackbirds familiar to our in- 
fancy are obviously the four-and-twenty hours, 
and that the pie which holds them is the under- 
lying earth covered with the overarching sky. 
When the pie is opened—i.e., when the day 
breaks—of course the birds begin to sing. The 
king is the sun, and his counting out his money 
is his pouring out the sunshine. The queen is 
the moon, and the honey the moonlight. The 
maid is the rosy-fingered dawn, who rises before 
the sun, her master, and hangs out the clouds 
(bis clothes) across the sky. The blackbird who 
snips off her nose—need Tadd ?—is the sunset. 
I really do think I understand this; but people 
don’t always see things. The Germans, for ex- 
ample, are accused, like the Scotch, of not seeing 
jokes very readily, and, like them, exceedingly 
resent the impeachment. Let us grant, to avoid 
discussion, that their jokes in the vernacular are 
first-rate, but they certainly fail in transferring 
the humor of other nations to their own tongue. 
Their translation of Pickwick is said to be sim- 
ply ghastly. The Staats Zeitung the other day, 
quoting from one of your Indiana papers a satir- 
ical remark on Governor Allan, that ‘‘ every time 
he opened his mouth he put his foot in. it,” ren- 
dered it thus: ‘‘It is said that every time Herr 
Allan speaks he puts his foot in his mouth!” 
What a picture of a politician who is also an 
acrobat ! 

You will have been glad to learn, though sorry 
for the necessity that demanded it, that the wid- 
ows of Sir Arthur Helps and Canon Kingsley 
have received a sion of £200 a year from 
the Civil List. hen we think of a man like 
Kingsley, who has enriched two worlds by his 
genius, having laid up so little in store that his 
widow must needs be a pensioner of the state, 
while on the other hand we read every day of the 
immense fortunes left by jobbers and speculators 
who enriched nobody but themselves, ‘the rid- 
dle of the painful earth” becomes more difficult 
to solve than ever. 

The natives of India, who exhibit the same be- 
sotted attachment f their debased sovereigns that 
some of our own folks were wont to do toward 
the worst of the Stuarts, have made quite a demi- 
god of Sergeant Ballantyne for his defense of the 
Guicowar of Baroda. But they can not under- 
stand the term of sergeant-at-law. Some of their 
newspapers call him Surgeon Ballantyne (in con- 
sequence, some one suggests, of his scientific 
vivisection of the adverse witnesses), and others 
Sir Joint Ballantyne, which is really creditable 
as a new “‘ creation.” 

In Chatham dock-yard has been just discover- 
ed a curious relic. In the sail-loft, which has 
not been examined for many years, the sails of 
the old Victory (Nelson’s ship) have turned up, 
which were siioad there immediately after Tra- 
. In the foretop-sail, which is otherwise 
still in good preservation, there are no less than 





ninety shot-holes. It must have been warm work 
for those in the shrouds, 
Po ett wr censured for the last 

ree months for not having appointed any chap- 
lains to the arctic expedition ; the Ubaieh ‘es 
been represented as being willing to send her 
ministers, but the state as having turned a cold, 
nay an arctic, shoulder degen As a matter of 
fact but one clergyman applied for the 
and he has been disqualified upon pret ren} 
grounds. He was fortunate. I knew a young 
drawing-room soldier who, suffering from a com- 
plication of diseases, thought he was safe in vol- 
unteering for the Ashantee war. But unforta- 
nately the doctors passed him, and had it not 
been for an opportune attack of rhehmatism 
which seized him upon landing in Africa, the au- 
thorities would have had the want of considera- 
tion to send him to the front. One can not be 
too careful in connection with chivalry. 

R. Kemazz, of London. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Turn-over Cakes, on Pooxers (a delicious breakfast 
bread if successfully made).—Take one quart of family 
flour, sifted, and divide it into two equal portions. To 
one pint add three eggs very well beaten, one large ta- 
ble-spoonful of butter and lard mixed, two spoonfuls 
of sweet yeast, and milk enough to make it into a 
moderately soft batter. Put it down to rise, and after 
it has risen work in the other half of the flour so as to 
make it into a nice dough. Then roll out into thin 
round cakes, somewhat larger than ordinary biscuits, 
Now lap one end back over the other, so as to repre- 

semicircle. Set them to 
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with what you like—rose-water, or any thing you may 
fancy. Dip your moulds moulds) first 
in cold water. The shapes will turn out in half an 
hour. Dish it with boiled custard or syllabub, or pre- 
serves and cream are still nicer. 

Mesrnoves.—Whisk the whites of nine eggs to a 
froth; then add the rind of six lemons grated fine, 
and nine table-spoonfals of finest sugar sifted ; after 
which lay a sheet of wet paper on a tin, and with a 
spoon drop the mixture in lumps; sift sugar over, and 
put them to bake in a moderately heated oven. Then 
put raspberry or any other kind of jam between two 
of these bottoms, add them together, and put them in 
a warm place to dry. This recipe sounds simple, but 
let the novice in the culinary art know that to make 
meringues is one of the most delicate processes of 
cookery, and unless every word of the directions is 
carefully heeded, an annoying failure may be antici- 

ted. 


Sunewssvey Caxes.—One and a half pounds of flour, 
one pound of sugar, half a pound of batter, three eggs, 
one nutmeg, one tea-spoonful of powdered cinnamon. 
Work all well together after beating the eggs separate- 
ly. Roll it, and cut the cakes out. Sift sugar over 
them. Put them in the oven, and let them bake slowly. 

Goop Caxz ror Common Usz.—Four eggs, three 
tumblerfuls of sugar, half a tumblerful of butter, one 
tumblerful of cream (sour to be preferred), five tum- 
blerfuls of flour, one tea-spoonful of soda ; seasoning, 
nutmeg and cinnamon. The butter should be cream- 
ed, and the cream put in nearly the last thing. Sugar, 
eggs, and butter, then cream and flour. This quantity 
fills a pound mould. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
Br MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 

cactaniasinadiapais 
CHAPTER XX. 
“Side by side thus we whisper: ‘Who loves, loves 
forever,’ 


As wave upon wave to the sea runs the river, 
the 





oar on the smoothness drops noiseless and 
y, ; 

Till we etart with a sigh. 

‘Was it sho—was itI— ° 


bebe ~" peadeaeeranaieans cundiemhdltes nore 
e 
Who first saw’ the soft tints of the garden-land 
rs ; 
Who first sigh’d, ‘See, the rose hue is fading el- 
ready ?’” 


E1cut months more of Herman Westray’s 
wedded life have come and gone since that Au- 
gust morning. The London season is at its 
height; the Frivolity crowded nightly; Mrs. 
Brandreth more popular than ever, delighting 
the town in a comedy which is not Herman's. 
His last effort, produced in the late autumn, has 
been that gentle failure which em crities call 
a succes d'estime. One of his rivals has followed 


with a clever.adaptation from the German—do- 


mestic, tender, simple, almost Arcadian—and the 
pretty fancy has taken the town, much to Her- 
man’s disgust. ‘ 

Piqued and disappointed at this humiliating 
turn in affairs, he is working savagely at a new 
play, in the progress of which Myra is warmly 
interested ; so much 60, that he spends most of 
his leisure afternou.:= iust now in the elegant lit- 
tle drawing-room of one of the small old houses in 
Kensington Gore, to which Mrs, Brandreth has 
removed from sober Bloomsbury. The success 
of the Frivolity, now firmly established as one of 
the most popular theatres in London, amply jus- 
tifies some expansion in the lessee’s surround- 
ings; and Mrs, Brandreth’s victoria is one of the 
prettiest to be seen in the Park ; and Mrs. Bran- 
dreth’s small Sunday dinners are as perfect in 
their simple unpretentious fashion as dinners can 
be. She does not astonish her guests with peach- 
es before strawberries have fairly come in; but 
her wines are exquisite, her menu has always 
some touch of novelty, and she never fatigues 
her friends by too elaborate a banquet. 

Her house is altogether one of the pleasantest 
in London. She knows only clever people, and 
eschews the Philistine element. The mercantile 
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and classes are unrepresented at that 
round table, where art and literature meet 

in cas frost of a friendly Bohemianism, which 
citer degenerates into vulgarity or recklessness 
of speech, Mrs. gee is about the last 
woman whom an os og possessed of the least 
savoir faire would be tikely to offer to offend by lack of 
due reverénce for her sex. ‘The very fact that 
she stands quite alone in the world, and is known 
to have been superior to any temptations which 
Lord Freeads could offer, gives her 
an additional claim upon the respect of her circle. 

She has altered her mode of life considerably 
since Herman's marriage ; it may be her stead- 
ily increasing success, or it may be some change 
in her own nature. She is fonder of society than 
of old, reads less, is less alone. She takes more 

ins ooo per acquaintance likely to assist 
aed al advancement ; goes more into 
the rads oo seizes and occupies a more impor- 
tant position i in society ; woyks her hardest to be 
grande dame as well as popular actress. 

Herman sees the difference, and wonders at 
it, almost with envy. He has spentehis small 
fortune, and has not found it possible yet awhile 
to replace those few thousands which melted so 
easily in: his first year of wedded bliss. Myra 
is growing rich. She has invested her profits 

udiciously, under the direction of Hamilton 
{man who guarantees a safe six per cent. 
upon all such investments. It seems to Her- 
man that in the race of life his old playfellow 
is getting ahead of him.. Her fame is perhaps 
greater ph his, = a trifle less enduring ; 
for however worthless the next generation may 
account his books, the books will exist in some 
form, if only to be despised, and afford some 
record of himself, while the actress’s renown can 
be no more than a tradition. 

For Editha this second year of wedded life is 
not quite so happy as the first. True that she 
has her boy for the tender care and delight of 
her da dawning intelligence which express- 
es itself as yet only in half-articulate babblings 
or monosyllabic utterances, which the young 
mother puzzles out as earnestly as if they were 
fragments of an inscription on the crumbling 
wall of a temple dug out of the banks of the En- 
phrates. To amuse him in his waking hours, to 
watch him when he sleeps, to nurse him in his 
small ailments, to take him for airings in the 
victoria, form the new joys of her existence; 
but even this happiness can not make up for the 
loss of Herman's society, and of him she sees 
much less this year than last. 

The spring is well advanced, and they have 
had but one boating excursion, and even that 
one was not unalloyed bliss, for Herman was 
self-absorbed, 

He works harder than last year, and with less 
pleasure in his labor. He is apt to be irritable, 
and there are times when Editha’s quiet pres- 
ence in his study seems to worry and disturb 
him. Her watchfulness has discovered that he 
writes less fluently of late; that he throws him- 
self oftener back in his chair to meditate; bites 
the end of his pen moodily for ten minutes at a 
time; runs his pen across a page of copy with a 
vexed, inpatient air; in a word, finds it difficult 
to ae that most indulgent of all critics, him- 


The flying pen which has been wont to travel 
over the paper with electric swiftness, driven by 
thoughts too rapid for mortal hand to keep pace 
with, now drags along heavily, with only spas- 
modic spurts now and then to relieve its slug- 
gishness. Editha makes up her mind that Her- 
man is overworked, and tells him so, earnestly 
imploring him to give himself rest, to pause in 
the composition of his novel, to postpone the 
—— of his play. The suggestion is to the 

ast degree unwelcome to him. His vanity is 
quick to take offense. 

**You think I have written myself out?” he 
says, irritably. ‘Then I suppose that last chap- 
ter I read you seemed flat and dull; had a faded 
air, eh?” 

**Not in the least, Herman; it was lovely; 
bot I am sure you want rest, forall that. You 
write so much more slowly than you used.” 

“* Perhaps I write a good deal more carefully.” 

** Ah, to be sure; I never thought of that. 
To my "mind you have always written so well 
that I can not imagine more care being needed. 
But I dare say your next novel will be better 
than any m4 you have written yet.’ 

*% it “may,” says Herman, moodily, 
thinking of his empty , and that some of 
the Christmas accounts—wine-merchant, corn- 
merchant, Fortnum and Mason—are still out- 
standing. 

That play which progresses so slowly—some 
alteration or amendment being suggested by Mrs. 
Brandreth at each reading—is a thorn in Editha’s 
side. Herman is now rarely at home on Sunday 
Editha ventures a faint remonstrance 


“Our Sunday evenings used to be so happ 
last year,” she says. ‘‘You went to prs 
with me very often, and we used to have such 
pleasant walks afterward up the hill to Wimble- 
don — in the ) starlight.” 
and d , dear. We'll have 

Pi a walks again when my play is finished ; 
but for the moment business is paramount with 
me. I must make a success at the Frivolity be- 
fore the season is over. But if you don't like my 
leaving you, why don’t you come to Kensington 
Gore with me on a Sunday?” 

‘* You know how much [ dislike Sunday visit- 
ing, Herman.” 

‘In that case you must not object if we some- 
times spend Sunday evening apart.” 

** Sometimes, Herman!” 

“*Spnday is Mrs. Brandreth’s only disengaged 
evening, you know,” adds Herman, ignoring the 

somewhat reproachful exclamation. 

‘* Herman, don’t you think it is a sin to de- 
vote Sunday evening t6 secular business? It 








seems .to me that no blessing can attend any 
work which involves the of the Sab- 
bath.” 


‘*My dearest, we don’t look at things from 
quite the same point of view.” 

** Indeed, Herman! I fancied we both thought 
alike in great things, even if we have different 
ways of acting in matters of detail.” 

Long as they have been married, all-confidi 


as they have been to each other, eg 


contrived to keep his religious opinions very 
much to himself. Editha has thought him lax, 
but she has never supposed him an unbeliever in 
that creed which is to her the very foundation 
of her life. nn Lee aan mey 
are treading upon dangerous gro 

** My dear, toe-seeten of eachanes SR 
through at one of Mrs. Brandreth’s Sunday even- 
ings 18, 60 small that it need scarcely trouble 

ou.” 

“And you can not spare me one of those 
eveni 

$ Wall, you see, there is always something. 
I talk over what I have written with Mrs. Bran- 
dreth, and hear her opinion. She has a happy 
knack of hitting upon good ideas as to situation 
and stage effect. And then I meet useful 
ple in her house—critics, newspaper men, 
who ¢an give me a lift now and then. You <a 
as you don’t like me to invite them here on a 
Sunday, it’s an advantage for me to meet them 
at Myra’s.” 

Editha looks up suddenly, startled by that fa- 
miliar mention of the actress, and Herman red- 
dens. 

‘**T beg Mrs. Brandreth’s pardon for speaking 
of her by her Christian name,” he says. ‘‘I 
hear her old friends call her Myra. Curious 
name, isn’t it?” he adds, carelessly ; ‘*‘ Myra— 
not by any means a pretty one.” 

F ** Yes, it is curious,” Editha murmurs, thought- 


That utterance of another woman’s Christian 
name has given her quite a shock. Ridiculous, 
of course, that she should be so weak-minded. 
She is asifamed of her own folly. 

**T hope I haye not a jealous nature,” she 
says to herself, wondering at that sudden pang 
which shot through her heart for so slight a 
cause. 

But after this she takes a dislike to the Fri- 
volity Theatre and all its associations. She is 
troubled by Herman’s attendance at Mrs.#Bran- 
dreth’s Sunday receptions ; he dines in Kensing- 
ton Gore on many Sundays, and she eats her 
dinner alone, or countermands the dinner alto- 
gether, and takes a cup of tea and an egg before 
going to church. Lenten Sundays these, in ev- 
ery sense. The preacher moralizes upon the 
vanity of human wishes, the brevity of earthly 
happiness, and she feels that of all the congre- 
gation his words come home to her heart most 
keenly. After church she goes up into her 
baby’s nursery, and sits with him while the 
nurse-maid has her evening out; sits beside 
the dainty little brazen cot, chintz-curtained and 
befringed, which Messrs. Molding and Korness 
have supplied for the heir of all the ages, and 
nothing particular besides ; sits reading the Jmi- 
tation of Christ or Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living 
—that wondrous mixture of spiritual truth and 
shrewdest worldly wisdom ; sits reading her good 
books by the little one’s pillow, and only pauses 
once in a way to wonder how Herman is amus- 
ing himself at Kensington Gore. 

Could she take a bird’s-eye view of Mrs. 
Brandreth’s drawing- rooms, how that. gentle 
heart would be wounded! The front-room—by 
no means large, and a little overerowded with 
those various elegant trifles, Sevres flower-stands, 
brass-mounted stereoscopes, majolica card-trays 
supported by chubby Cupids, which enthusiastic 
admirers have offered as respectful tribute to the 
charming actress—contains as many people as 
can find standing room. There is a buzz of 
conversation, which effectually drowns the clas- 
sic performance hy a German composer at the 

1 piano. The critics 
are assembled in fall force, reveling i in the dis- 
cussion of various late fiascos in literature and 
art, or according loud and enthusiastic praise 
to the last delight of the critical mind, some lit- 
—apeeare whom the critics adore as a Her- 
cules, 

The inner drawing-room is too small for any 
thing but an oratory or a shrine, and here, in 
the lowest and most graceful of Louis Quinze 
chairs, in a half-recli attitude, languid, re- 
poseful, picturesque, sits Myra Brandreth, dress- 
ed in her favorite black velvet and old point— 
the one costume which becomes her to perfec- 
tion, and which she is too wise to set mae. a 
the arbitrary varieties of fashion. The sq 
cut bodice reveals the graceful throat ; a. ad 
tury-old lace veils the fair neck, and gives a 
Madonna-like purity to the dress. Small dia- 
mond ear-drops and a yellow rose-bud fastened 
in the bosom of her dress are Myra’s only orna- 
ments. Her large black fan is painted with 
yellow at 8 _ dangles from her wrist 
by a pale yellow rib 

‘* How fond you _ of yellow!” says Her- 
man, who alone with the priestess occupies this 
luxurions sanctuary, half hidden from the occu- 
—_ of the adjoining room by the deeply droop- 
ing amber curtains, and just large enough to 
contain a jardiniére, a coffee-table, and three 
easy-chairs. 

“Yes, I like the color; perhaps because it is 
not a.general favorite.” 

“*The color of jealousy, of amaranth and as- 
phodel, the chosen flowers of death.” 

He is leaning over her chair playing with her 
fan, furling and unfurling it perpetually for his 
own amusement. If gentlemen never so amused 
themselves, fans would be everlasting wear. 

“* Death and I are very good friends,” replies 
Myra, with a sigh. “I have so little to live 
for.” 











** Why, I thought you had every thing in the 
world that can make life worth living—fame, 
success, money, a profession you adore.” 

“Yes, I am very fond of acting. That and 
music are the only arts which take one out of 
one’s self.” 

‘In your case I should have fancied self so 
agreeable a subject that you would hardly care 
to be carried away from i it I should have sup- 
posed you had not a care or a sorrow.” 

**Herman!” she exclaims, turning her dark 
hazel eyes upon him slowly; they are at their 
softest to-night, with a veiled look which is al- 
most like tears, ‘* You ought to know me bet- 
ter than that.” 

He remembers another Sunday evening long 
ago, and a certain question of Myra’s, together 
with the reply he made thereto; remembers 
with a faint sigh. Would it not have been bet- 
ter, would it not have been wiser, to accept what 
was then offered him? Infinitely wiser than to 
be hankering after it now, assuredly; but this 
reply an unobtrusive conscience does not suggest 
to Mr, Westray. 

Would it not have been wiser to have return- 
ed to his old love two years ago, to have accept- 
ed the gem that was offered to him—not quite a 
flawless gem, it is true, but with a wonderful 
sparkle about it? These Sunday evenings at 
Kensington Gore are so pleasant; Myra’s little 
dinners so much more recherchés and various 
than the little dinners at home, which are apt to 
repeat themselves. And life is made up of small 
pleasures; it is an infinite series of nothings. 
High principles and noble thoughts are like Al- 
pine peaks, very grand and very beautiful to con- 
template from a nce; but easy manners and 
exquisite taste in details are the casters on which 
the arm-chair of life runs easily over the carpet 
of the world. 

Myra and Herman talk of old times now and 
then—talk of the dead-and-gone fathers whom 
they both loved; and are drawn very near to 
each other by these tender memories. 

** Have you been to Colehaven within the last 
few years?” Myra asks. 

‘*Not since my mother’s death. I used to 
run down pretty often in her time.” 

**T have not been there since my father died 
and Mrs. Pompion came to fetch me away,” says 
Myra. ‘“ Itis not for want of love, but for want 
of courage, that I have never been to see my 
father’s grave.” 

And then somehow Myra tells the story of her 
marriage, in her own highly picturesque repre- 
sentation of which event she appears as the vic- 
tim of Mrs. Pompion’s worldliness—not to say 
cruelty, 

‘*She made me understand that I was home- 
less and penniless, and that I should be doing 
her a wrong by prolonging my dependence upon 
her an hour longer than I was obliged.” 

**You might have found independence with 
me, Myra,” is the reproachful suggestion. 

“Yes, and blighted your career at the very 
outset,” replies Myra, who remembers perfectly 
well that at this stage of Herman’s life his sole 
means were represented by a scholarship and 
£50 a year from his father. 

“ Poor Charley!” she sighs; ‘‘I never loved 
him, but he was very good to me.” 

Lord Earlswood cuts short these somewhat 
sentimental conversations now and then, and 
having very little to say for himself, seems slight- 
ly in the way. He is painfully jealous of Her- 
man, yet has no ground for complaint, having, 
in fact, no status. Society in general in the 
Kensington Gore drawing-rooms is aware of his 
lordship’s jealousy, and of Mrs. Brandreth’s sen- 
timental affection for the author; and ‘‘ poor 
Lady Earlswood” and “‘ poor Mrs. Westray” re- 
ceive a due amount of somewhat scornful pity. 


—_—_—_—_———e 


CHAPTER XXI. 

“Aussi se permit-elle alors de protéger de petits 
jeunes gens ravissants, des artistes, des gens de lettres 
ss ala gioire, qui niaient les anciens et les 

et tachaient de se faire une grande réputa- 
Spey en it peu de chose.” 

Herman's novel brings him some hundreds, 
and enables him to pay wine-merchant and corn- 
merchant and pardons tg his balance at his bank- 
er’s; but not to save a sixpence. He has ac- 
quired extravagant habits, lives among extrava- 
gant people, and has that noble recklessness about 
trifling expenditure which seems the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a superior mind, and which 
brings so many superior minds to the work-house. 
The unheeded pence run away with their big broth- 
ers the pounds, and Herman’s menus plaisirs are 
almost as costly as Ann Files’s hungry relatives. 
His cigars are the choicest that money can buy, 
and he has always a liberal supply at the goon 
of his friends. He never touches cards, and 
boasts of that negative virtue as an example of 
the prudence which befits a family man; but he 
spends a good deal of money upon hansom cabs, 
and a good deal more upon bric-a-brac, indulg- 
ing his artistic taste to the uttermost when he 
sees any thing worth carrying home to the nest 
at Fulham. Sometimes he takes Myra a Vienna 
cup and saucer, rich in costliest gilding, or a 
Carl Theodore déjeuner; for is he not under 
considerable obligation to that lady for his dra- 
matic successes ? 

small gifts are the pabulum of friend- 


eThe balance at his banker's diminishes with 
alarming rapidity, and he is just beginning to 
contemplate a serious reformation in his habits ; 
indeed, on one of those happy evenings when he 
seems to return to his old self, he goes so far as 
to announce his intention to his wife. Never 
before has he spoken to her of money matters, 
but has allowed her to suppose that his resources 
are in a manner inexhaustible. 

“1'll tell you what it is, Editha; I mean to 
turn over a new leaf,” he says, as she sits opposite 
to him in the little study by the cheerful even- 





ing fire. The April sunset reddens the sky above 
the flat fields of Fulham, the gray twilight creeps 
over asparagus beds and cabbage gardens, the 
baby lies in his mother’s lap chuckling and crow- 
ing at the fire, and lifting up his small mufflered 
feet to be played with by his admiring parents. 
Quite a domestic picture, and curiously con- 
trastive to last Sunday evening in Kensington 
Gore. 

‘In what way,dearest?” asks the fond wife, 
** Not to work so hard, I hope.” 

**Quite the contrary, dear. To work harder 
than ever, and to turn miser. I can’t be too 
careful or too anxious about the future now I've 
this little one to think about, to say nothing of 
the procession of brothers and sisters who will 
naturally follow his footsteps. I shall leave off 
cigars henceforth.” 

**Oh, Herman, you are so fond of your cigar!” 

** A pipe is ever so much better.” 

** You can’t smoke a pipe at your club, dear.” 

‘*Then I shall spend so much the less time at 
my club.” 

** And so much more athome! Ah, Herman, 
I shall be grateful-to your pipe if it brings about 
that result !’’ 

** And then there’s the money I waste in han- 
som cabs: quite a little fortune for Master 
Squaretoes here, if it were to accumulate at com- 
pound interest. I shall give up cabs and take to 
walking. Nothing so bad for a man’s heart as 
the perpetual friction of locomotion in which he 
is only a passive agent.’ 

Virtuous resolves, so pleasant a subject for 
conversation by the evening fire, inspired by the 
companionship of wife and child; but the next 
time Herman is in a hurry to get to Kensington 
Gore he hails the smartest hansom on the stand, 
and gives the man double fare for driving him at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

Early in May the new piece is produced to 
a brilliant audience, and is a positive success. 
With this stroke of fortune all Herman’s good 
resolutions melt away. He has but to write to 
be rich. There is a bottomless gold mine in his 
ink-pot. He thinks of Sir Walter Scott, who, at 
nearly sixty years of age, in a brief span of Her- 
culean labor, earned by his pen the almost in- 
credible sum of £100,000; and he believes that 
for him, too, literature will be an ever-flourish- 
ing pagoda-tree, whose golden fruit he can pluck 
to the end of his days. 

He is intoxicated by the enthusiastic reception 
of his new play, coming after that odious succés 
@estime, and his gratitude to Myra for her sug- 
gestions is boundless. He buys a sapphire lock~ 
et out of the first proceeds of the drama—an- 
tique, classical, expensive—and with his own 
hands hangs it upon Mrs. Brandreth’s fair 
throat. He takes home a snowy-plumed hat for 
baby the day after, and Editha’s eyes fill with 
tears at the thought that he should have consid- 
ered the little one. 

** And now that the play is produced, dearest, 
we shall have our old Sunday evenings again, I 
hope,” Editha says, gently. 

“Yes, love, I can give you some of my Sun- 
days now. But Iam going to put a new come- 
dy on the stocks directly, and I shall want to 
consult Mrs. Brandreth now and then. She has 
such a mastérly knowledge of dramatic effect.” 

** How I envy her the delight of assisting you ! 
It seems as if she were almost a partner in your 
work,” 

‘*Not quite, dear,” answers Herman, with a 
supercilious smile; “‘but her advice is useful 
upon all technical points. And then her house 
is ane of the pleasantest I know. One meets 
such nice people there.” 

“If you could only bring the same people 
here, Herman!” says Editha, with a sigh. She 
would do any thing except sacrifice principle to 
have her full share in her husband’s life, and she 
feels with a pang that it is slipping away from 
her somehow. Jealous of Mrs. Brandreth in 
the vulgar sense of the word she is not, for her 
mind is too pure to imagine evil. But she en- 
vies Myra those gifts which render her s@ciety 
valuable and her house charming to Herman. 

‘* Not so easy, my love. We are farther from 
town—objection number one. The people who 
go to Mrs. Brandreth’s will drive a mile and a 
half, but don’t care about driving three miles. 
Then you set your face against Sunday recep- 
tions—objection number two. The people [ 
meet at Mrs. Brandreth’s like Sunday visiting.” 

** Could we not have an evening once a week, 
on which your friends could come to you in an 
unceremonious way, Herman?” suggests Editha, 
timidly. ‘* Dinner parties are so expensive, and 
we have quite enough of them already. But 
perhaps if these people you like so much knew 
that you were at home on @ particular evening, 
they would come to us.’ 

**T thought you were too much wrapped up in 
baby for that kind of thing; we've been degen- 
erating into domesticity since that young gentle- 
man’s arrival. However, perhaps it’s. not a bad 
idea. I'll get you some cards printed, and we'll 
have our weekly reception—say Tuesday even- 
ing; music and conversation, tea and coffee, 


slight wines, sandwiches. Dr. Johnson says that 


no man, however intellectual, likes to leave a 
house exactly in the same condition he entered 
it. Human nature requires some sustaining ele- 
ment, if only sherry and sandwiches.” 

Editha is delighted, for this will give her at 
least one evening in the week on which she will 
be sure of her husband's society. 

The Tuesday evenings, in a certain unpreten- 
tious way, are a success. Kensington and Chel- 
sea are rich in artists and literary men, and these 
are Herman's favorite companions. The dis- 
tance is easy between Fulham and these abodes 
of art and letters; painters, playwrights, poets, 
and their natural enemies and boon companions 
the critics, rattle down to Bridge End House in 
hansoms, and walk home in a merry band by 
moonlight or starlight, sometimes ever so long 
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after midnight has struck from the two grave 
old churches whose towers stand dark and square 
against the sky, like twin warders of the river. 

Very merry are these evenings, very full of 
mirth and wit, nights to be remembered— verily 
** society ;” curiously different from the stately 
interchange of civilities among the little-great of 
suburb or country town, who disseminate dull- 
ness at measured intervals, and call it ‘‘ visit- 
ing.” 

The buffet in the little Pompeian dining-room 
is always liberally furnished. Herman’s den 
serves as smoking-room, and is sometimes crowd- 
ed to suffocation with noisy disputants, who can 
talk louder here than in Mrs. Westray's drawing- 
room, where the wives are comparing notes about 
babies with Editha, and repeating the last mot 
from the nursery. Some of the wives and sisters 
are musical, and there are songs and sonatas to 
diversify the evening’s entertainment. Curious- 
looking foreigners, whom Herman picks up at 
his club, come down occasionally, and draw 
strange and subtle harmonies from the Broad- 
wood miniature grand. But conversation is the 
great feature of the assembly. That never flags. 
Samuel Johnson and his chosen circle never dis- 
cussed a wider range of topics, never soared to 
the immensities or descended to the trivialities, 
with bolder wing than Mr. Westray and his 
friends. Barkly Tollemy often exhibits his tall 
figure and wise gray head among the younger 
guests, and discusses the various problems of a 

henomenal universe with Herman, Editha has 
eft off listening to these metaphysical arguments. 
She is happy in having Herman near her, in see- 
ing him pleased and amused, and in knowing 
that at least for this one night in the week his 
own house is as attractive to him as Mrs. Bran- 
dreth’s. ‘True there are people who go to the 
popular actress who never come here—distin- 
guished members of the patrician order, who 
think it a favor to be presented to the popular 
manageress of the Frivolity; famous doctors, 
famous lawyers, who like to relax the tension of 
the bow in Myra’s pretty drawing-room, and to 
have their last pet anecdote laughed at by the 
favorite actress; while Herman, being only an 
author, is but little sought by the great. But he 
has the society he likes best, and is satisfied. 

The Bordeaux and light German wines, the 
chicken and anchovy sandwiches, the effervescing 
waters and old Cognac, the tea and coffee and 
pound-cakes and Presburg biscuits, consumed 
at these weekly reunions cost something; but 
Editha is too = Biter with Herman’s pleasure to 
count the cost, and so life glides on calmly, al- 
most happily, for the yeung wife, despite those 
melancholy Sunday evenings when her husband 
is planning a new play at Kensington Gore. 

Among the most constant guests at Mrs. West- 
ray’s Tuesdays is Hamilton Lyndhurst. He is 
such a near neighbor, as he tells Editha, and it 
is easy for him to drop in. Indeed, he has not 
waited for the institution of these weekly recep- 
tions to become a frequent dropper-in. He has 
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spent many an evening in the little Dutch draw- 
ing-room—with its green damask walls and old 
delf jars and quaint tulip-wood cabinets—fur- 
nished after a Dutch picture. 

He has contrived somehow to make himself a 
friend of the family, to subordinate all those 
characteristics which Herman obseryed in him 
at the beginning of their acquaintance, and to 
get himself, in a manner, rehabilitated in his 
friend’s mind. Before his marriage Herman had 
made up his mind that Lyndhurst was one of 
those desirable bachelor acquaintances who ought 
to be buried in the grave of a man’s bachelor- 
hood; but since his marriage he has come to 
think that Lyndhurst is a very good fellow after 
all, with rather too much audacity in expressing 
his opinions among men, perhaps, but a man of 
kindly feeling and genuine good nature, and with 
a perfect appreciation of good and pure-minded 
women. 

To Editha Mr. Lyndhurst has succeeded in 
making himself eminently agreeable. He has 
dropped in when husband and wife have been 
alone together in Herman’s study, and has con- 
trived to fall into that small domestic circle with- 
out causing a break in its unity. He can talk 
well when he likes, he sings and plays exquisite- 
ly, and seems never so well pleased as when Mrs. 
Westray asks him to go to the piano. That mu- 
sical genius gives him an elevated air in Editha’s 
mind; she can not imagine evil in a man who 
can interpret the great classic composers with 
such divine expression; and whose deep pathetic 
voice rises in power and grandeur with the grand- 
eur of his theme. 

[vO BE CONTINUED.) 





































































LEFT-HANDED PEOPLE. 


\ HEN a few folks do not follow the same 
course, adopt the same habits, or express 
the same opinions as the majority of their neigh- 
bors, the latter look upon them as strange if not 
reprehensible, and imply that the sooner they 
mend their ways the better. This is the case in 
the peculiarity known as left-handedness, which 
is occasionally seen in all ranks of life. Most 
of us hold the dinner knife and the penknife, 
the pen and the pencil, the cricket bat and the 
trap bat, the croquet mallet and the billiard cue, 
the saw and the axe, the file and the awl, the 
needle and the scissors, in the right hand, and 
it Appears to us very ungainly to employ the left 
hand instead. Indeed, many workmen's tools 
are fashioned in direct submission, so to speak, 
to right-handedness. In claiming that we.do 
the proper thing, and that the minority are’ in 
the wrong, we only indulge a proneness which 
is ever present with us. Indeed, there really is 
much to be said on this side of the argument. 
So great is the prevalence of right-handedness 
all over the world that a left-handed race is not, 
so far as we are aware, known in any country. 
In cases where both-handedness is essential to 
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success in life, we know that it can be acquired. » A Liszt and a 
Von Biilow would not have risen to distinction as pianists unless 
the left hand had been equally agile in its movements with the 
right; nor would a grand church or- 
gan put forth all its grandeur unless 
the left foot of the player did its full 
share of work upon the pedals. So, 
in the muscular exercises of tennis, 
racket, and fives, a man with an inert 
left hand would not score well in 
the game. Unless Esmeralda or La 
Sylphidg could pirouette on the left 
tiptoe a well as on the right, she 
would be found wanting. Unless 
those really hard-working men who 
imperil their lives day after day in 
performing feats of rope-dancing, 
rope-swinging, trapeze performances, 
aerial leaping, globe - climb- 
ing, and the like—unless such 
men could use the left arm 
and leg as rapidly and asfirm- 
ly as the right, their lives 
would not be worth many 
months’ purchase in the esti- 
mation of an insurance-office 
actuary. And so the juggler, 
who tosses up his balls, cups, 
plates, and knives, does just 
as much work with the 
left hand as with the Gymnastic Surr ror Boy Gymnastic Suir ror Grru 
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or fork into the 


be taught to be 


er authorities. 


handedness, 


right or left be chiefly 
employed, does not in all 


cases involve a 
loss of power. 
In such in- 


not intend, training will, to some extent, bring | stances it is probable that careful training, espe- 
about equi-handedness and equal action in the | cially if begun in early life, by tending to equalize 
two feet or legs. the work of both members of each pair of organs, 

Dr. Brown-Séquard insists that children | might add considerably to the general powers of 
ought not to be permitted to adopt left-hand- | the body.” If this be so, we may perhaps outlive 
edness, or a helpless degree of any kind of | Archbishop Trench’s explanation of the word 
one-sidedness. He points out that when one | “‘left,” given in his Study of Words. He sub- 
mitted that the left hand, as distinguished from 
of the organic movements of the limbs there- | the right, is the hand which we leave unused, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, by affected, it has been found possible so to | inasmuch as for twenty times we use the right 


No. XL, Figs. 39-49, 














Fig. 1.—Hat ror Grru From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. Fig. 3.—Gray Drap p’Eré MANrTever. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 10-12. 


Fig. 4.—Fawn-qoLorep CasHMERE DoLMAN. 
, for pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 50-53. 











and on the next day or week the 
other. In this way it would be easy 
to obtain a good deal, if not all. 
We know that even adults can come 
to use the left arm. A_ person who 
has lost the right arm can learn to 
write—with difficulty, it is true, be- 
cause in adult life it is much more 
difficult to produce these effects tha: 
in children. ‘The left arm can 


variety of ways by persons who 
wish to make use of it.” 

The advantage of be- 
ing able to use the two 
hands with equal or near- 
ly equal facility is simi- 
larly insisted on by oth- 


persons are too right- 
handed; we question, 
indeed, whether one- 





mouth, and so on, 


used in a great 


** Some 


whether 


strengthen and cultivate the other side as to restore the active mov- 
ing power, though not on the same side of the body as before. 
Is it difficult to get rid of left-handedness ? 


We are told not. 



























‘One day or one week it would be one arm which would be em- 
ployed for certain things, -such as 
writing, cutting meat, putting a spoon 


Fig. 3.—Gros Grain anD DE Bice Suir. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 1, Page 381.] 
For pattern og description see Supplement, 


o. XL, Figs. 39-4 





9. 


Fig. 2.—Hat ror Girt From 2 to 4 YEARS 


Fig. 5.—Grar Vicocne Doiman. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 
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hand we do not once employ,the left; and the 
name thus arises from the left hand being left 
unemployed so much. It should be mentioned, 
however, that this view is in some quarters dis- 
puted, the word ‘‘left” being regarded as a cor- 
ruption of /evus. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. A. R.—Eéitors do not insist on any kind of ink 
or paper, and would welcome George Eliot's works, 
for instance, written in a back hand, with thepalest 
ink, on the bluest of foolscap paper, and rolled never 
so tightly. But their preference is certainly for MBS. 
legibly written, in a round hand, with black ink, on 
large white note-paper, stitched together on one side, 
and not rolled, By the present postal laws all MSS. 
are subject to letter postage, no matter how they are 
put up. 

Haxtrorp.—Fine gray and brown cloths are used 
for boys’ best suits. For plainer suits are shepherd’s 
plaid wools and gray linens. 

Lvom.is.—Your brown silk is an excellent shade, 
and would look well associated with écru or with gray. 
Make with a basque and shirred over-skirt like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. VIII. 

Mas. H.—All your inquiries about a child’s first short 
clothes are answered in Bazar No, 21, Vol. VIIL 

M. L. D.—Some pleated flounces and bands of blue 
cashmere will brighten your little girl’s gray empress 
cloth. 

Lixooin.—We have not the French mantelet pat- 
tern. The most stylish mantle is that illustrated in 
Bazar No, 11, Vol. VILL, of which a cut paper pattern 
is sent for cents. Patterns of the dresses on the en- 
tire group of children illustrated in picture of Girls’ 
Wardrobe are sent in one envelope, the whole costing 
only 25 cents. You can aot get one without getting 
all, and the price, 25 cents for the whole set, is less than 
you would pay for a pattern of a single garment at 
most pattern houses, 

M. C, 8.—Get brown cashmere or else plaid camel’s- 
hair to complete your brown suit. Make sleeves of 
the extra goods you now have, with basque and apron 
of wool. 

Nesraska.—A ten-inch bias shirred flounce will be 
pretty for your striped silk. Have two groups of 
shirring, making a puff between, and edge the top 
with aruffle. If you would put knife pleating on the 
lower edge of your gathered flounce, it would be more 


“stylish. The knife pleating should be two or three 


inches deep, and as finely pleated as if shirred. 

Mas. M. H. 8.—The pattern is suitable, and has been 
sent you. You can shorten it if you like. The Byron 
collar is like the straight turned-down collars of linen 
worn by gentlemen. You will require a silk lining for 
any grenadine basque. 

Oxnxo.—You should use finger puffs high on top of 
your head, and droop the back hair in rows of ropes 
low on the neck. 

Mas. Anore B. M.—Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 22, Vol. VILL, for latest hints about black 
silk suits. 

¥F.—White grenadine shawls are worn by middle- 
aged and elderly ladies. You can make a jacket and 
apron of yours if you like; trim with fringe. 

AnonyMovs.—We know of no way of cleaning or re- 
storing the color to silk stained by jiration. Plaid 
goods will be worn al] summer. de bége will 
make a pretty-and inexpensive dress. 

Movn1z.—Girls of fifteen years wear their dress 
to reach their ankles. They braid their hair in Jong 
Margnerite plaits, or elee wear a Catogan braid. 

Hvupson Bar.—The recipe you refer to was published 
in No, 21, Vol. VIL, of thg Bazar, and we can not re- 
peat it. 

Gera Jones,—Shirred flounces are those held by 
parallel rows of gathering. A Catogan braid is a loop 


of three-piaited hair worn low on the nape of the~ 


neck. Wear your hair in a braided knot quite low 
behind; have the front loosely waved. Hamburg em- 
broiderice are used on buff batistes, but are scarcely 
suitable for thick buff linen. 





A $4 00 BOOK FOR $1 50. 


The People’s Common-Sense Medical Ad- 
viser, in plain English, or Medicine Simplified. 
By R. V. Pierce, M. D., Counselor-in-Chief of 
the Board of Physicians and Surgeons, at the 
World's Dispensary, Buffalo, N. ¥. The above 
work—a book of about nine hundred large pages, 
profusely illustrated with Wood Engravings and 
Colored plates, and well and strongly bound— 
will be sent postpaid, to any address for One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents—making it the cheapest 
book ever offered to the ‘Anhian People. Other 
books treating of domestic medicine, of like size 
and style of binding, and not nearly as well il- 
lustrated, with no colored plates, and some of 
them containing no prescriptions and making 
known no means of self-cure for the diseases 
which they discuss, sell for from three dollars 
and a to five ddilars, Were Dr. Prerce’s 
work not published by the author, printed and 
bound with his own machinery, and were it sold 
ee as other like works are, the price 
of it have to be not less than four dollars. 
For when the publisher per the author a fair 
price for his production, then adds a profit to his 
investment large enough to satisfy himself and 
compensate him, not only for his labor, but also 
for the risk of 7 loss which he assumes 
in taking the chances of the enterprise proving 
@ success, and when the Stave, County, and can- 
vassing agent has each received his profit, they 
have added to the expense of a book that orig- 
inally cost about $1 25 so much that the people 
have to pay not less than $4 00 for it. The 
People’s Medical Adviser, on the contrary, is 

within the pecuniary reach of all classes by 
the author, who wm the plan of the Grangers, 
dispensing with middle men and giving the bene- 
fit of their profits to nk ma area osang 
at a price little above 
That those desiring the book king run no ampsagean 
«? losing their money in sending it through the 
mails, the author advertises that money addressed 
to him at Buffalo, N. Y., and inclosed in registered 
letters, may be at his risk of loss, The author's 
large correspondence with the people upon med- 
ical matters, which we are credibly informed 
uently exceeds three hundred letters a day, 
requires several trained and skillful medical 
assistants and short-hand reporters to enable him 





to entertain and answer them, as well as his large 
daily dealings with di at the bdr son 
pensary, a to have pean t im for 
a ruian Un werk, by rendering him very familiar 
with the every-day medical needs of the people. 
He endeavors in this work to answer all the nu- 
merous questions relating to health and disease 
that have been addressed to him by the people 
from all parts of the land, and hence it contains 
important information for the young and old, 
male and female, single and married, nowhere 
else to be found. All the most prevalent dis- 
eases of both sexes are also plainly and fully con- 
sidered, and means of self-cure made known. 
Unlike other works on Domestic Medicine, it in- 
cludes the subjects of Biology, Cerebral Physi- 
ology, Hygiene, Temperaments, Marriage, 
production, etc., all of which are treated in an 
original and interesting manner. It is a com- 
pendium of Anatomical, Physiological, and Med- 
ical Science, and embodies the latest discoveries 
in each department.—{ Com. ] 








Gerze’s Sonoot ror THe Pastor Organ—The ac- 
tained 


by ma for , by book and m stores, Lex & 
ALEEB, publishers, Philadelphia.—{ Com. 








Ne Narveat Compiexron can surpass in dazzling 
beauty that imparted by Larmp’s Broom or Youtu. 
Sold by all druggists.—{Com.] 








== 


Heazme Restorep.—Great + res Book free. 
G. J. Woon, presi Ind.—{Com 








Corvine eo the means of the newly in- 
pi 


vented oy ig Wibee atierns may be transferred 
from’ the Phy neta with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 


whether from sine patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








In STREN GTH and PURITY 


Saperior to any other, therefore 


Most Hconomical. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 
t#” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gs 
Wiru Priocs-List, Mamzep Fase on ArpiicaTion. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 

Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


FOR MOTH iu 
ECKLES 


















AND Bing ask en a 
for Perry's Mot 
Lotion. It is reliable, 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 


Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use om Improved Come- 


Bond Street, New York. 


FOR all SEWI ING 
Maontres can be 
obtained at about 
one half the usual 
rates by ordering 
direct. Singer’ a 
40 cts. per 


Wheeler & wil, 
son, 60 cts. ; so he te 50 cts, ; Grover & Baker, St ht, 
50 cta. 5 cts., and others in proportion. 
close PD toe amount rye od Needles will be returned by first 
mail. Address Dertanoz Nexpxx Co., 658 B’way, N. Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List oe reliable Hair Goods and Hair 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


Jewelry. 
TTT Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New wy 


BUY J&P. COATS BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


[MPORTED ‘Embroidered goods, gonds, pape per patterns | for 
stamping and “soe aesand accessori 
69 East Twelfth VIGOUROUX. Importer. 




















Colgate & Co.’s Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As 8 perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 











ESTABLISHED 
Enameled Chamber Suits, 
Silver Maple Chamber Snits, 

















hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable. Put up in half-pint bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 


BARGAI NS 
FURNITURE. 


Walnut Chamber Suits, 





ESTABLISHED 


1850 








Maple & Rosewood Chamber Suits, 


Furniture in Eastlake’s Design. 


Parlor, Library, and Dining-Room Furniture in Great Variety, Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., selling at extremely low prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


Corner Spring & Crosby Streets, New York. 





HATCH’S SPRING BED BOTTOM. 





Composed entirely of wood and wire; has 
no hiding-places for vermin. The 
slats are adjustable, and reversible, upon the 
springs. Noiseless, and without lateral motion. 
The most comfortable and durable Spring Bed 
in the market. Guaranteed to be strong enough 
for two persons aggregating 500 Ibe. Can be 
readily taken apart. A full-sized bed measures, 
when packed, 8 inches square by 6 feet, and 
weighs 25 Ibe. Is thus extremely portable. 

Can be easily taken into the 
country for the Summer, to place 
under badly made, lumpy beds. 





PRICE LIST. 


GSE, B im. EO) fh... 020. . covccees $7 50 | 4 ft. 6 in. x6 ft... 
5“ 6“ 4 x6 “ 


x 00 
CFM ZO ocr ccovcsnsese 650); 38 “6 “ x6 “ 


. $5 00 
ecccevesses SOO lS * SURE \ ..cciccsececces TS 
25 = ao” 450 


Will send bed, freight prepaid, to any R. R. depot east of the Mississippi River, upon receipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers. 


W.S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman st., New York Agent. Depot of the People’s Pamps. 











of Best 9-Matton Kid Gloves fer 08 75. Any 
or on rece) i?) 
$1 00, A stock of Millinery and’ Lace Goods, 
Price-List 


FREE on application. 


THREE PAIR Lace Shawls 






Ot our ona importation, in all new and elegant de- 
—_— Real ma Shawl, 


signs, a A Lia 
or Tiocket, ot extra fine $M and most spon 
+ ag for $10, sent C. O, ith privilege of 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 353 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





ONSTANTINES INE AR Said 
io SOLD BY santo bees 








The Improved Gypsy Tea-Kettle, 


WITH LAMP ATTACHED. 









Adapted for use both on Stove 
and Table. The Kettle being of 
Fire-Proof. By” using Lamp, wa- 


ter can be bojled 
Earthenware 
and sweeter Tea, 


olate than metal of any kind. If 
by accident the Kettle is broken 
& new one can be supplied at a 
trifling cost. For further particu- 
lars, send Postal Card for Circu- 
lar, to 


Smet eg ng & Srzarron, 51-59 Federal Street, 
1D 

Asram Frenon & Co., 151-8 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Aunaa Faexon & Co. 101-8 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mannine & Co., 501-3 N. Fourth St., St.  Leals, 0. 

Ga. W. Giney Ete. 49 Barclay St., N. Y. City. 

Gaines & Retr, 197-39 Common, New Orleans, La. 

Sanperson Bros., San Francisco, C Cal. 

Tyrnpate & Mrroset, 707 Chestnut St., —_ 

or Jobbing Crockery and Glass Trade gen 


THE NEW 


*| Gossamer Water- Prt Garments, 


The best storm Weighs 8 to.16 
garment ever ounces; can be 
worn. Made in carried in the 
all styles for pocket. Looks 
men, women, like a black 
and children. silk; not affect- 
For full partic- ed by heat or 
cold. 













al card for our We also make 
new Illustrated Gent’s Hats 
Circular. and Caps, 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
: 289 Devonshire St., gal 

N.B.—A single ent sent to an address, post 
on rece! Coat | ves es for a 56-in. Ladkes’ C Ary 


Gent's it; 2 for Gent's Hat; $1 25 A t's on 


ECK RUFFLING. 
ADIES ent coat of Ring by 
ny tantra aed rapidly Gent mt, 

D. B. LEACH, 189 25th St.,Chicago, TL 


Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
cualogee sent post-paid for Keene: 100 for 50 cts. 


They are , emery ot utumn Leaves 
1 oO Animals, Birds, Insects, 


— res, 











&c. They can be easily to any article so 

ina to imitate the ~_— a a Also 5 

beautiful Gem Chromos for 1 0 for 50 Ag - 
wanted. Address J. L. PATTEN & & to., 162 William 8 8t., 





Bend Sse.for eplondid eumplorof 100 choles desigua 
or samples o: 
BENTLEY & BRO, 278 Sixth inn New York. 


102 Le exington 8t., Baltimore, Md. 








LAN DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
pn a relief. Dose 40 drops, For sale by 
all Druggiste, 





Cut Paper at Pelterns. 


am tterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
Re mans Se ape economical ever 


pertaining to Beane Send 


r Catalogue. en Over mg 








The Latest Novelty!! 
PY corset Waist and Skirt- 


Supporter. 
(Parenrep April 6th, 1875.) 
A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
aa wtagrecboy for those who can not 
Suitable all alike for ene, ate 
Sage Tos, Gann 28: epee, <eaaiaieemal tole Papetlen. 
rown, & c! 
in + n, and one of the Reform Cemmiaitens : 
aa — == the best sae Sawee Ey amet 
wal ve ever seen, the advan’ o! 
the former without its evils.” dont mail 7 toe t 


of price: Children, $1 75; Misses, $2 25; Ladies, $2 
THE COMBINATION 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(Patentep Oct. 27th, 1874.) 













“ins fi 
in stat! ating lacy give o faaton, 


nte and Canvaseers ean, “ “ 2 60. 


wanted. Send for Circulars. 
GEO. FROST & co., 
Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 


on pappewtamec. 


0. 
/ Se pone grata ie 
ys rupture, 
shown by the patronage of 
the Surgeon Genera and 
the more eminent of the 


Gierontie of the gs 
mail. r- 
culars free on a cogilention. 
ea eee oe MANE AR. a complete 
tical guide to co pecans 
tag, and mounting 
Illustrated. 


\t 560 cente of 
JESSE HANEY & CO,, 119 Nassau St.;N, Y¥, 
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Bargains at Ret 


AT Stewarts 


ARE OPENING AN 
Immense Variety 


Summer Shawls 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

OPEN-CENTRE CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS IN 
NEW DESIGNS. 

PLAIN AND BORDERED CHUDDAH SHAWLS, 
IN ALL COLORS. 

PARISIAN, OPERA, LIGHT OTTOMAN, SILK, 
FANCY WOOL, AND SHETLAND SHAWLS, from 
$1 25 EACH UPWARD. 


Suits, Sacques, &c. 


STRIPED SILK SUITS, HANDSOME QUALITY 
and STYLISHLY TRIMMED, at $45 each up. 

BLACK SILK SUITS from $43 each up. 

EMBROIDERED CAMEL’S-HAIR SUITS, $253 
recent price, $35. 

SERGE SUITS from $12 up. 

PERCALE SUITS, VERY HANDSOME, from $5 
up. 

WHITE LAWN SUITS ffom $8 up. 

CAMEL’S-HAIR JACKETS AND OVER-SKIRTS 
in PLAIDS and SOLID COLORS, at $12 and $15 
each, good valne for $20 and $26. 
| CASHMERE SACQUES, MANTLES, CAPES, 
DOLMANS, POLONAISE, in NEW SHAPES and 
DESIGNS, at VERY LOW PRICES, 


Laces & Lace Goods. 


VALENCIENNES, CLUNY, GAZE, GUIPURE, 
APPLIQUE, LLAMA, and CHANTILLY LACES and 
LACE GOODS in . 

SETS, BARBES, CAPES, 
SCARFS, SACQUES, 
FLOUNCES, COLLARS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 





INSERTIONS, POINTS, 
COIFFURES, OMBRELLES, 
SLEEVES, PARASOL COVERS, 
DRESSES, POLONAISES, 
NETS, ROTONDES, TRIMMINGS, 
WAISTS, FICHUS, &, &., 
FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN LAST YEAR. 


Elegant Novelties 


IN MEN’S HOSIERY & FURNISHING GOODS, 
SCARFS, WINDSORS; CRAVATS, 
SUSPENDERS, SHIRT BOSOMS, 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, SHIRTS, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
PERFUMERY, TOILET, GOODS, &c. 
DRESS SHIRTS, NEW STYLES, AND MADE on 
THE PREMISES, at $1 50, $1 75, and $2 each; 
cheap at $2, $2 96, and $2 75. 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS MADE TO 
MEASURE at SHORTEST NOTICE. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, Sth&l0th Sts, 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons, 


a W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 8 doors above Sth Ave. Hotel. 


SEND TO 
T I N 
WU. 
; , 

















he 


BROTHE 
Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y., 
For their Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 


MAILED FRRE to any address upon application. 
sa" Immediate attention to all orders and Inquiries. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


OR THE ADORNMENT OF HOMES. 

Rustic Hanging-Baskets, Lawn and Porch Vases, 

Pot-Stands, Lawn Settees and Chaira. All goods dura- 

bly made, with artistic finish. “The Best Rustic Goods 
in the country.” I:ivsTearep CaraLocurs FREE. 

ECK & SKILTON, Westville, Conn. 

4 Pel Lape of ont Gees is ma; be found at the store of 
W. 8S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman Street. 









































SUITS. 


THE NUMEROUS AND SINCERE COMPLI- 





MENTS PAID OUR SUITS BY LADIES, JUSTIFY 
OUR PRIDE IN THIS DEPARTMENT. NO SHOP- 





SEWING; NO EXTRAVAGANT FASHIONS; NO 


MISFITS; NO BROADWAY PRICES? 


EVERY SUIT WELL SEWED, 
NEATLY AND GENTEELLY TRIMMED, 
OF GOOD MATERIAL, AT PRICES TO 
ASTONISH THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 


NICELY TRIMMED SUITS, WELL MADE, At 
$8 15, $4 50, $6 75, $3 5, $10 50, $12 50. 





>. 
We call special attention to our “ Anna” Suit, the 
perfection of taste and neatness, a suit to which the 
most fastidious can find no objection, at $15. 


IMPORTED STYLES AT $17 50, $20, $23. 


BEAUTIFUL SUIT OF GOAT’S-HAIR CLOTH, 
TRIMMED WITH SEAL BROWN SILK, 
A COPY OF ONE OF WORTH'’S 
ELEGANT STYLES, AT $25. 
_ 


BLACK SILK SUITS. 


PURE LYONS SILK SUIT, HANDSOMELY 
TRIMMED, SEWED WITH SILK, AT $25. 


RICH BLACK AND STRIPED SILK SUITS AT 
$31, $87, $45, $50, and up to $120, 


OUR WELL-KNOWN ATTRACTIONS IN 
DOMESTIC AND FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 
PARASOLS, SLEEVELESS JACKETS, ° 
OVER-SKIRTS, &c. 


EHRICH'S, 


287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 


BETWEEN 24TH AND 25TH STS. 


P. S. Ladies living out of the city should not fall to 
subscribe to our Fashion Quarterly. Published 4 
times a year, containing beautiful Iustrations of all 
our Goods, with the very best Reading-Matter. Only 
10 cents a year. 


IMPORTANT 


TO RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


We are now offering a very large and elegant stock of 
LADIES’ READY-MADE COSTUMES IN 


Black, Colored, and Striped Silks. 


HANDSOME STRIPED SILK COSTUMES, $40 00, 
$45 00, $50 00, 

COSTUMES TWO SHADES of GROS GRAIN SILKE, 
elaborately trimmed, $60 00, $65 00, $70 00, 

CAMEL’'S-HAIR AND DEBEGE, trimmed with Silk 
to match, $28 00, $30 00, $33 00, $35 00, 

PLAIN CAMEL’'S- HAIR, Dames. and POPLIN 
ae ee 

, LINEN, AND BATISTE SUI of every 
Style ‘and Quality, $6 00, $8 00, $10 00, $12 00, $15 00: 

WHITE LAWN SUITS, $4 50, $5 50, $6 00, $8 00. 

WHITE LAWN SUITS, with Embroidered trimming, 
$10 00, $12 00, $15 00, $is 00. 

Me” parame WHITE SWISS SUITS, $15 00 

WHITE LAWN WRAPPERS, Plain, $5 00, $6 00, $7 00. 

ELEGANT WHITE LAWN WRAPPERS, with Em- 
broidery, $8 50, $10 00, $12 00, $15 00. 

FINE FRENCH CAMBRIC AND PERCALE WRAP- 
ae trimmed with Border to match, $2 25, $2 50, 
to 

CALICO SUITS, with OVER-SKIRT, BASQUE, AND 
SKIRT, 8 pleces, $2 75. 

FINE FRENCH CAMBRIC SUITS, made in Latest 
Style, $4 50, $5 50. 

The above are all well and neatly made and adapted | 
for best trade. 

LADIES’ READY-MADE UNDERWEAR at the 
Lowest Prices in this City. 

LADIES’ AND INFANTS’ COMPLETE WARD- 
ROBES, at very Low Prices, all of best materials, 
made on Lock-Stitch Machines, 

INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 83 pieces, $37 57,.and 34 
pieces, $45 06. 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS, HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 

LACES, TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, SCARFS, FINE 
IMPORTED MILLINERY. 











Our FASHION BOOK and PRICE-LIST, contain- 
ing 120 pages, Profusely Illustrated, sent free by ap- 


plying to 
RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
RRRBLLD, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
on receipt of Four Dollare b ty the Publishers. 
ee '@ Magazine, Hanrer’s W exxiy, and Haresr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
Pos free. 

An Extra of either the Magazine, Weext.y, or 
Bazaz will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scusonrwens at $4 00 each, in one renvittance; or, Siz 

Sree. 


Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage 


Teams ror Apvertistne tx Hanrrer’s WEEKLY aND 
Hanpen’s Bazar. 
a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
outside operetne $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
8 Bazar.$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
ss 5 per 3 bartice sacs insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 








| 





SUMMER SHAWLS. 


Ai Constable, & Co 


Have now open a large and well-selected stock of 
era, MEXICAN, > OPERA 


Steamer Wraps. 
e . 
Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 


HOSIERY. 


Every description ot. Ra and Pancy for LA- 


and CHILDREN. 
UNDERWEA ng ¢ Lage Fi THREAD, BALBRIG- 
GAN, GAUZ 


and MERINO, at the 
LOWEST PRICES. ’ 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, 


Sun Umbrellas, Rain Umbrellas, 
Silk and Lace Covered Parasols. 
Mounting of LACE COVERS a specialty. 


ARNOLD, CONSTALBE, & CO. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


Prices Greatly Reduced, 


to close the season, in 
PROMENADE, CARRIAGE, and EVENING 


Suits and Costumes, 














OXFORD SUITS, LACE COSTUMES, LACE JACK- 
THREAD Lace & LLAMA’ SHAWLS, 
CARRIAGE WRAPS, &c., &c. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, 


Bridal Trousseaux 
and Infants’ Outfits, 





READY MADE AND TO ORDER. GHILDREN’S 
& MISSES’ PIQUE SUITS, LADIES’ PEIGNOIRS, 
MORNING WRAPPERS, DRESSING SACQU ES, 


BATH ROBES, FRENCH | = NDER WEAR, 
PANIERS, CORSETS, &c., 


‘ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 





NOW OPEN, 


A full and complete stock of all THER LA'TEST 


SUMMER DRESS FABRICS 


Introduced this season, at VERY LOW PRICES, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH. 8ST. 


ret) 


DEALERS IN 


Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods, 


Are offering a large and elegant assortment of 


BLACK anp COLORED 


SILKS 


Unequaled for style; finest in quality and lowest in 
price. The assortment contains the most fashionable 
tints and colors to be worn during the coming season. 


Spring Dress Goods, 


Compriging all the choicest Novelties from the French, 
English, and Domestic markets. This line embraces 
selectfons made expresaly for this house. 


LINENS. 


Quilts, Towels, Towelings, and House-furnishing 
Goods generally, at prices which will always be found 
exceedingly reasonable. 

(@ For the accommodation of Ladies who are un- 
able to visit the city, full lines of samples of all grades 
of Dry Goods will be sent and orders by mail filled 
with the greatest possible care. 

Broadway & Twentieth St., 
NEW YORK. 


‘RH. MACY & COS 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address, 
Orders by mail attended to. with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


LADIE 











BUY THE “GEM” 
j SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It can be worn with or without 
corset, the waist 
of the weight and preaagure of the 


oe It never fails to 
and is recommended by all Phy- 





and circular mailed 
- mn" reelpt of price and two 


tamps. 
‘Manufactured solely by 
MINOR & GRANNISS, New Haven, Conn. 


Feexce Stampin € Patterns,—Send for Cir- 
cular. Mme. L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand St., N. Y. 
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HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER Ath ST. 





ee 


Previous to our removal to 54 West Fourteenth St. 
near Sixth Avenue, we will offer the largest stock of 
Human Hair Goods in this city, for one month only, 
positivety at cost price. 

Ladies will find all the latest styles of Coiffures on 
hand in large variety. Elegant assortments of Invisi- 
bles continually received from Paris and made to order 
at shortest notice, from $2 upward, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Every article reduced to cost price, Please call and 
examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, No. 345 Gth AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d SJS., N. ¥.; 
UP STAIRS, 
Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COM BINGS 


made up by a newly-invented method, roots put all 
one way. 

Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privllege of examination. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY BODY. 


THE UTIRITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 

May be raised or lowered to 
suit any person or purpose, and 
folded for packing away in a 
moment. Invaiuable to ladies 
in cutting and basting; a luxu- 
ry in the sick room, a treasure 
in the nursery, and unequaled 
for writing, study, games, or 
camp. Strong, light, portable, 
cheap—in great variety of etyle 
and price; by our system you 
can have one delivered without 
cost of carriage, any where in the 
country, fully guaranteed. Send for Circular and quote 
Harren’s Bazazx. LAM BIE & SARGENT, 

Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
___793 Broadway, bet. 10th and 11th Streets Streets, 















Cut | Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep ro Fit any Fiever, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced, Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is takerYor Ladies by passing a tape around the body 


under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 


ander the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VII 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dow 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double. 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth a 8 to 15 years old).. 
er BAS oe eetes OVER- SKIRT, ang 
ALEING GEIR 52... ccccccessccccsocccs 
MENGE TROIS BASQUE, with Greek rm a 
skirt and French Round Skirt.. 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Traine 2 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. ? 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).........0...+-++s be 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Trained SEICE. 0000 c.rcecccpccccesesccessecce @ 
GIRL'’S BASQUE, with Apron Front ‘Over- 
skirt, and Skirt r girl from 4 to 13 ears old 
‘BAS UE, No APRON with SCAR 
DEMT- TRAINED SKIRT...... 
CUIRASS BAS UE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT........g.-+ee0s ae 
LADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... 
a H SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
RT with Pleated Back.. ba 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT with 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT.. 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with hang On Apron - - Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... e 
DOUBLE-BREASTED W ALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt...., 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL- TRAINED 
TRIMMED SKIRT.. 


s 


6B SRB SB 


& 66 & 


28s 


DOUBLE- POINTED —— E, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. . 
-~ FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- jy 
FUR’ SIN ED gebmaaeR with Three-quarter 
Trained Skirt........ccocscccsccccscecsocecs be 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
a and Apron (for "girl from 5 to 15 
Years O14)... cccercecscscccesccosccseses eee ae 
— OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
rt and Long Walking Skirt............+. bas 
HENEI TROIS SACQU = with a Over- ‘ 
it 


SHIRRED Loy UE, with Shirred Over- skirt | 
and Walking Skirts. ........-cccseceeseceeee 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child’ 
from 6 months to 5 years old) 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Coll eep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt ofTWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns sepurated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UPLEX VENTILATED SAnees— 
The only Garter recommended by the medica! 





the Number of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supplied 

















fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 
our weil 

ood Agents. 
le “Sule Auger Co. &t. Louis, Mo, 
IVY. ‘Decorating Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ticulars to Mapamz DAVOURST, Providence, R. 
a week and ex 

new: staple as 
or Chicago, 


$05: a= guaranteed usin we weit 

For Hanging Pictures or green & at * 
SOMETHIN Valuable for the La- 
T snses to all. Articles 
$0290 M, Lixinetos & Bro., N. 





RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 








. Send for Chrom > Catal 
UFFoRD’s Sons, Boston, 


er & Drills. | $190 » month 
VY cts. per yard. Sent by mail. Address 
dies. Send Stamp for par 
our. Samples free 0. 
$10 £ $25 sx" 
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FACETIZZ. 

A oentieman in foreign 

rts, who had murdered 

is father and mother, his 
wife, and a few other rela- 
tives, trusted that the jury 
would take the fact of his 
having attained the age of 
fifty without ever doing so 
before as an extenuato: 
circumstance. -We thin 
they fixe him something 
out of the poor-box. 


—_—o—— 
LITTLE JOHNNY ON 
RABBITS. 


Now I’m a goin for to tel 
you a bout a rabit. Rabits 
has got pink eyes. Wen 
rabits wocks they limps 
like the gout, but Mister 
Jonnice he has got a would- 
en leg. One tine there was 
a feller was a gunnin in a 
place were the rabits is 

ame, and jest at nite, wen 
e was most tired to 
deth and nothin in his bag, 


lack a , cos there aint 
no livin thing to be see but 
jest lame rabits, may be I 
aint much sportman but I 
wont shoot poor thipgs 
wich has been shot once o} 
dy, blow me if I do! 
hen the other feller he 
lapht like he wude bust, 
“— said I never seen _ 
a ignent persen, cos they 
aint been hurt a tall, its 
only their feets is sore fol- 
lerin you about jest for the 
fun of havin you shoot at 
em, and you have dispoint- 
ed em all day, serve em 
write, if we had a few sech 
fellers as you them idle 
rabits wudent be so fond 
of rt. 
Ole Gaffer Peters was a 
o~. my Unele Ned a lit- 
rabit wich he had bot, 


hed a wile, and then he ast 

wy did Uncle Ned call the rabit venerble, and Uncle 
Ned he said wy, on a count of its years, and Gaffer he 
scratcht his hed a other time, and shuke it, and bl~ his 
nose like a trumpit, but be tween me and you Ive heard 
it be fore. 

My sisters young man, wich is my brother now, he 
tels sech offie fibs that Ime ol most a shamed. He says 
to his house they had a pet rabit, and they had a mag- 
nifine lukin glass which olways hung on the wol jest 
a bove a table in the poller, and the rabit it thot it was 
jolly fan to gct onto the table and lukett itsef in 
the One day the table was muved over to the 
winder, but the rabit it come in and jumpt up onto it 
like usual, may be to see if its ears was e any sence 
las time, and a donky wich was a standin in the street 
jest out side was a starin in to the winder same time 
the rabit it wasa starin ont. Wen the rabit it seen the 
donky it jampt down of the table and went in for lickin 
its and rubbin em over its face, like cats, and 
after a wile it jumpt back onto the table like it said 
now’l have slicked myself up a bit Ile see if I luke fit 
for to sho my face a mong wite fokes. But wen it 
luked out in the donky was gon, and my sisters 
foust man says he never seen sech a stonish rabit! 

ow wot do you think a bout a man wich wil tel a 
thing like that rite to a fellers face ? 

Tween I and es I kanow some thing about that 

‘oung man wich Ime a savin up til I cetch him and 

issy to gather, and then Ile have it out with him, 
fed n deed, and Billy he kanows it too, cos one day 

‘im and me, thats Billy, was a settin under that ever 

tree were I was hid time Uncle Ned was a frade 
of the sno man, and we see the young man a standin 


poller mantle, and she fetched it. And 
wen he had got it that notty feller, wich thot no body 
wasent a him, he tuke rite hold of Marys ear and 


a sated ft sech a big hevvy tail that wen ever he 


one day he was a crossin a mil race, on a narro foot 
bridge, wen he met a little puppy wich luked like him, 


a 
wou a 
fo 








R'S BAZAR. 














ly he says hard, we got 
] inns Cees oe. 


pal. rate of pl the 
er Was t) 
and wile he Sos bere pr 


but fore the go 
done Jack said let £° F son 
anker, sir, Ive herd it afore. 
Then the parson, wich is a 

nachered man, he laft 
and went on to tel Jack 


drownded. en he had 
come to the: finish Jack 
said thankee, sir, you see 
they are more ship shape, 
Sir, wen you spin em out 
of your own head. 


————>>—_—_—_ 
A medical practitioner in 
Boston testified that he 
“attended a portion of a 
boy who was cut up ina 
mowing-machine.” 
a os 


A poor Irishman who 
was on his.death-bed, and 
who did not seem quite 
reconciled to the long jour- 
ney he was going to take, 
was kindly consoled by a 

‘ood-natured friend with 
the commonplace that we 
must all die once. “Why, 
my dear, now,” rejoined the 
sick man, “ that is the ve: 
thing that vexes me. If 
could die half adozen times, 
I should not mind it.” 

————>———— 

Live anp Morrais.—A 

physician, in his recent 








DOMESTIC BLISS. 
Mrs. Smitu. “ Who is it, aa set . : r se . ‘ 
Annis. “ Shure, ma’am, ’tis a plisant-spoken jintleman ; he’s waitin’ in the parlor.” A 
’ "During this conversation the nice gentleman goes off with Mr. Smith's overcoat and all the umbrellas. be fed with lime enough 


and he was that tickled, the dog was, that he waggled 
his tail, and it waggled him rite off the bridge into the 
water, were he was carried under the weel and drown- 

ed. But I said wot has o] that got to say to yure 


ullin Marys ear, and he said wel, nothin, Johnny, but 
ts been on my mind a good wile, and I thot this was a 
time to tell it, cos myay be you mite be the pu 
never see sech a fewrious 


r 




















FIRST LOVE. 
Younc Miss (who has promised an ardent admirer). “ Say, Dora, can you cut off a Lock of Hair where 


it won't be missed ?’ 


work on physiolo; y, Te- 
marks that “it is estimated 
that the bones of every 
adult person required to 


to make a mantel-piece ev- 

ery eight months.” It will 
be perceived, therefore, that in the course of about ten 
years each of us eats three or four mantel-pieces and a 
few sets of front door steps; and in a long life, we su 
pose, it is fair to estimate that a healthy man could de- , 
vour the Capitol, and perhaps two or three medium- 
sized marble quarries besides. It is awful to think of 
the consequences if a man should be shut off from his 
supply of lime for a while, and then get loose in a 
cemetery! An ordinary tombstone would be hardly 
enough for a lunch for him. 


——_—~»>_--—— 
CREMATION. 

on “T hope you haven’t been waiting long, 
uncle?” 

Unoxr. “ All right, my boy. Been reading the pa- 
per, and had a pinch— By-the-bye, its queer-flayored 
snuff in this jar of yours, “ad 

Neruew (aghast). “ Snuff, uncle !—jar! Good gra- 
cious! that’s not snuff. Those are the ashes of my 
landlord’s first wife !” 

—_——@——— 

To ALL WHOM IT MAY concern.—People who only 
ns to please themselves” are not often difficult to 
please. 


———————>—_—— 


ACCORDING TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Exper Sister. “‘ What are you doing, Bill ?” 

Bru. “ Drawing ; Jack the Giankiller ’n’ Cormoran.” 
* Exper Sister. “Do you think that is quite a Sunday 
amusement ?” 

Bui. “Oh, ver’ well, then; it’s David ’n’ the Gian- 
goliaf !” ; 

FROM A CHRONOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW. 

Mamma (after a lesson in English history). “In what 
should you like to have lived, Ethel ?” 

tuEL. “In William Rufus’s, mamma.” 

Mama. “‘ Why, darling ?” 

Erne, “ Because I should only have had one date 


to learn. 


A sensational paper gave 4 prize for the shortest and 
best sermon. From a lot it selected the following : 
“ Our ingress into life is naked and bare; 
Our progress through life is trouble and care; 
Our egress out of it we know not where; 
But doing well here, we shall do well there; 
I could not tell more by preaching a year.” 





HONEY- MOON. 
Mortuer-tn-Law. “ I'l] switch them off on this Road when they get round here again.” 








